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GW are at war here in the United States. 

Historically, for the most part, we have been spared invasions by 
foreign powers. And so the realities of fighting a war within our 
boundaries is a strange and unsettling experience. 

Of course our war is against crime, drugs, violence, and all the 
forces within us that want to engage in that favorite American past- 
time: Scape-goating. 

It is that latter villain who may turn out to be the fiercer enemy 
since he robs us of the time and energy needed to confront society's 
problems with creative alternatives. Our very “middle-classness” may 
be the thing that does us in since it impedes coming to grips with the 
sociological and geographical aspects of the threats to us all. Socio- 
logical, because the problems are often rooted in class distinctions. 
Geographic, because despite encroachments into “nicer” neighbor- 
hoods—the ones where we live—city limits represent more vividly 
than ever the boundaries which contain that which is most repugnant 
to us whether it be crime, violence, or the litany of evils so often 
rehearsed by the popular commentators of this scene called America. 

Dare we invade those boundaries? That is, cross the city limits 
and go back into what were once safe and civil neighborhoods to take 
up arms against that sea of troubles? 

Steve Bouman thinks we must and suggests that we have a 
significant, potent, and largely unused weapon in our arsenal: the 
Lutheran school. Steve was invited to be the first presenter in the 
Kieschnick Lecture Series set up to honor the ministry to Lutheran 
education of Mel and Jane Kieschnick. His observations and elo- 
quence make the article well worth a high priority in your summer 
reading list. 

Another Steve, Hein this time, guides us through the perplexities 
of Doubt every Christian experiences in the Faith Life journey. His 
pastoral insights give both comfort and food for thought. 

Preparing for next fall may be a little distant from your thinking 
atthe moment, but do give Gerry Koenig’s article on involving parents 
in the educational task a good reading. It’s not a long article but one 
that is rich in possibilities 

William Schmidt, a graduate of the “system” (RF ’68) is the United 
States representative in one of the most significant international 
studies mounted to date for the study of science and mathematics 
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instruction in the advanced countries of the world. He was appointedto 
thispostafterundergoingari gorous screening process. Hisprogress report, and thatis whatitis, may offer 
Perspective on this politically hot topic. 

Yet another Bill (Rietschel), offers expertise and comment on the legal issue of 
transportation provisions for parochial school children. 


Finally, do take time this summer to Te-create, won’t you? Unrelieved intensity is not 
becoming to an effective minister,+ 


Matters 


of 


Opinion 





Only 100 Years Ago 


——linvite you to journey backwards with me to 1837, and meditate on the Rules for the Sou th 
Hadley Seminary, which later became Mount Holyoke College for Women, While you study 
the Rules, I will peruse the Missionary Herald, though I might rather be investigating the 
Atlantic Monthly, or Robinson Crusoe. 
1, Admission. No young lady shall become a member of this school who 
cannot kindle a fire, wash potatoes, and repeat the multiplication table. 
2. Outfit. No cosmetics, perfumeries, or fancy soap will be allowed on the 
ptemises. 
3. Exercise. Every member of this school shall walk at least a mile every 
day, unless a freshet, earthquake, or some other calamity prevent. 
4. Reading. Nomemberof this school shall devote more than one hour each 
week to miscellaneous reading. The Atlantic Monthly, Shakespeare, 
Scott’s novels, Robinson Crusoe, and moral works are earnestly recom- 
mended for light reading. 





5. Company. No member of this school is expected to have any male 
aquaintances unless they are retired missionaries or agents of some 
benevolent society, 

6. Time at the Mirror. No member of this institution shall tarry before the 
mirror more than three consecutive minutes, 


Lillian Gray, Primary Activities, Nov.-Dec., 1946. 
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Wayne Lucht 


At The Pace Of Children 


vf you were the preacher and were facing the challenge of delivering 
the funeral sermon for a Lutheran teacher who had spent more than 
sixty years of his life in ministry to children, what text from Scripture 
would you choose? 

“Suffer the little children...” immediately comes to mind. But 
then what? 

This gifted preacher showed that he was both a Biblical scholar and 
a thoughtful Christian from the text he chose: Genesis 33:14. 

Wait. Don’t go to your Bible just yet. He chose the translation 
from the New English Bible which may not be as familiar to you. This 
passage is part of the account of Jacob meeting Esau after more than a 
score of years had elapsed since Jacob’s betrayal to gain Esau’s 
birthright. Jacob had every reason to fear his brother’s wrath and so was 
enormously relieved that Esau’s heart had softened toward him. Esau, 
in fact, was eager to show hospitality to his erring brother and wanted 
Jacob's entourage to follow his armed band back to home ground, 

Jacob begged off since the required rate of movement would have 
been too demanding for the women, children, and cattle in Jacob’s 
group. Part of Jacob’s demurring is found in these words: 

“I beg you, my Jord, to go on ahead, and I will go by easy stages 
AT THE PACE OF THE CHILDREN....” 

“At the pace of the children...” And that is what the preacher used 
to describe the ministry of this humble, highly effective servant whose 
life had been dedicated to children. 

Somehow, this also reminded me of another teacher in medieval 
times who entered his classroom each morning by reversing the usual 
procedure and bowing to the children in his charge. He was saying 
thereby: “You are the reason I am here. You are the ones who justify 
and validate my very existence professionally. You are the ones I must 
listen to and observe for cues to the direction I shall take this day. You 
are the ones who must be given respect.” 
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Is this too difficult a message for those of us who have just finished a year perhaps marred 
by instances of gross disrespect, blatant misbehavior, and outrageous misdemeanors perpe- 
trated by the learners in one’s charge in defiance of their teacher or anyone else in authority? 

Respect the children? “Hey! (a popular expression)...how about a little of that for me?” 

The old saw that one cannot get respect unless he or she first gives it is hard to 
acknowledge as valid nowadays, isn’t it? 

Yet “at the pace of the children” may offer a way of resolving this grim circumstance 

To begin with, respecting their pace may require us to slow ours. Children, after all, a 
not the ones who need to be reminded to “smell the roses” as they go down the Path of Life 
It is the adult who must be told that getting from here to there is not the goal of living. 

One of the ironies of teaching is that we often require our children to ignore life’s bountify| 
stimuli so that they can concentrate on the ones we choose for them to respond to. It is ironic 
because this practice makes the world a much less interesting place than the children 
intuitively know it is. 

Do we wonder, then, why the child is not interested in learning on our terms? Could it 
be that we have taught him that learning is merely the equivalent of the apparatus of schooling? 

Perhaps one of the gifts of an extended time away from children this summer offers us 
is that we can spend some of it reflecting on how the pace of the children may offer us cues 
on how to go about this complicated, enriching, at times frustrating but usually rewarding 
business of being a teacher. Not only a teacher, but a shepherd of sheep and lambs who are 
best led, not driven, to the Shepherd's goal,..at their pace.+ 





Early Alert 


The Good Shepherd,“A magazine on issues in Christian Parenting,” will make its appearance 
next fall. Independently published by Lutherans but designed for Christian parents in general, 
“The magazine will foster understanding of critical issues and ideas that impact children and 
parents.” 

The magazine will appear quarterly at an annual subscription rate of $10.00. 

Sunday School Superintendents and Lutheran school principals will be receiving 
advanced information in the near future with news about special rates for bulk subscriptions. 

Additional information may be obtained from Good Shepherd Press, 215 White Plains 
Road, Tuckahoe, New York 10701. Telephone: 914-667-1294, 
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O Jerusalem! 


Christ, the Child, and the City. 








The First Annual Kieschnick Lecture, In Honor of the Ministry of Jane and 
Mel Kieschnick. November 7, 1992, Concordia College, Bronxville, New 
York. Lecturer: Rev. Dr. Stephen Paul Bouman. Pastor, Trinity Lutheran 
Church and School, Bogota, New Jersey 








“ O; erusalem, Jerusalem. ..how often would I have gathered your children together as ahen 
gathers her brood under her wings, and you would not!”(Matt.23:37) 

“And Jesus said to them, “All authority in heaven and on earth has been given to me. Go 
therefore and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit teaching them to observe all I have commanded you. And, lo, 
Iam with you always to the close of the age.”’(Matt.28: 18-20) 


A TALE or Two CHILDREN 
In honor of the lifelong passion of Jane and Mel Kieschnick to share the love of Christ with 
the lambs of Jesus I begin with children. 

Cecilia. She was from Ecuador and lived with her mother and little sister in a sixth floor 
walk up apartment in the Jackson Heights neighborhood of my former parish. Her little sister, 
Ameryllis, attended our nursery, a part of Queens Lutheran School. The family began 
attending our Sunday morning liturgy. During their time in our country Cecilia gave a human 
face to the slogan “children at risk.” 

Her mother. She was a strong woman, with a high value for family, religion, education. 
She was a proud woman who worked hard to make a life for her daughters in America. She 
wanted to pass her culture, her values on to her children as well as opportunities in America 
they would never have back home. 

The city. It can be a marvelous place of opportunity and diversity. But its streets can 
sometimes chew up children like Mrs. Calderone’s daughters and spit them out. Cecilia was 
soon caught between two worlds. She refused to speak Spanish at home. She cut school and 
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ran wild and free while her mother worked. 
Then Cecilia began to use drugs. Their life 
together became an inexorable, downward 
drift. 

The final confrontation came in the 
living room of their small apartment. The 
drama of two worlds had reached a cli- 
max. The police had caught her in a drug 
bust in the park across the street. She got 
off with a warning. After the officer left 
Cecilia bitterly spat out her rejection of 
her mother and her values. 

“You don’t understand. Let me live 
my own life. I don’t want to be some 
stupid old country immigrant like you. | 
hate you!” 

Her mother lifted her hand to her 
daughter, then let it fall to her side. She 
sighed. “Allright. Pastor, will you take us 
tonight? I am sending you back to Ecua- 
dor. I will not allow you to destroy your 
life. How Love you! How much I want to 
share your life and have you share mine! 
But you do not care. Maybe some day you 
will understand how much I love you.” 

I drove them to Kennedy that night. 
On the way to the car the mother fell apart. 
[held her as she cried her heart out. Ama- 
ryllis closed her eyes and took her sister’s 
hand. Cecilia watched in stony, spiteful 
silence. I never saw them again after that 
night. Cecilia was thirteen years old. 

Think of Cecilia. Think of her mother, 
Think of the city. Think of the school in 
Jackson Heights which welcomed Ama- 
ryllis in a strange land. Now think of God. 
Jesus looked out over the city of Jerusalem 
and wept, speaking words similar to 
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Cecilia’s mother’s: “How I would gather 
you, like ahen gathers her chicks, and you 
would not!” Such a mother love. 

It is in the shadow of such love of 
Jesus anda mother that I gather the themes 
for today: children, the city, Christian 
mission in education, the ministry of Me| 
and Jane Kieschnick. It has been their 
genius and vocation to remind the church 
over a lifetime of ministry that the Church’s 
mission can never be dis-incarnate, 

Mel has taught us well to delve into 
the issues which are raised by a life like 
Cecilia’s: the pain and promise of the city; 
strength for families; public and private 
education; immigration and the global and 
multi-cultural context of the church’s life; 
issues of justice, substance abuse, women 
and children at risk and so many more. 
Butin peeling back the issues surrounding 
Cecilia’s story to the core, we find that at 
the center stands the font at which this 
child has been baptized; and the cross, the 
place where Christ has come to be with 
Cecilia and her family. The ministry of 
Lutheran urban parish schools is cruci- 
form. For it is at the cross that the Body of 
Christ gives its life for the human bodies 
of Christ. 


ANOTHER CHILD. EppiE. 

Back to school at Trinity, the three year 
old choir, lungs screaming out, “I want my 
mommy. I want my daddy!” in about 
seven different languages (“Joisey” is a 
foreign language too.) For the threes it’s 
a passion play. Heartbreak city. We 
always have plenty of kleenex around, not 
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only for the little runny noses, but also for 
parents lurking in the hallways, feeling 
guilty and sad for abandoning their off- 
spring. 

I walk into aroom of screaming chil- 
dren and pick up Eddie. He’s registering 
ten on the Richter scale, chewing on his 
arm, leaving snot on my neck and shoul- 
der. [walk him around the room and show 
him things on the walls, cute clowns, bal- 
loons, animals, numbers...”Jesus!” He 
was staring at across on the wall. “Jesus,” 
he whispered again. 





But for an instant an image of 
Jesus connected with a young 
child's mind and heart and gave 
him comfort. 





Now I would like to say that a miracle 
happened here and all the crying children 
gazed on an image of Jesus and were quiet 
like the snake Moses built in the wilder- 
ness. Forget it! Eddie rejoined the chorus 
later. But for an instant an image of Jesus 
connected with a young child’s mind and 
heart and gave him comfort. Somewhere 
in his short history this child’s family and 
church had planted the idea of Jesus in his 
heart, and Eddie’s heart was open to the 
comfort of the cross. 

The planting of the cross in the heart 
of a child partakes of the true ministry of 
the Church. It begins at the font. It is 
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nurtured in the bridge of a Lutheran school 
where the nurturing of church and home 
are tended and nourished by the teacher, a 
minister of the Word. The classroom. The 
teacher. The congregation. The home. 
The sacraments. The Child. In the City. 
We are ail in this together. 


Tue ParisH IN THE CIty AT THE Foor 
OF THE Cross 

Little Eddie is a theologian, for in his 
desperate sense of dislocation on his first 
day of school he intuits what the Church 
confesses: only in the cross of Jesus do we 
see God as God truly desires to be known. 
Only theology shaped by the cross is true 
knowledge of God. What confessional 
form does the cross take in Lutheran mis- 
sion tothe city? That form is not primarily 
social service, or so-called prophetic trans- 
formation of society. Besides, we have no 
right to claim high handed rhetoric con- 
cerning the city. Like the rest of Protes- 
tantism we have followed our constituen- 
cies out of urban neighborhoods and our 
money has followed, invested in mega- 
churches and the “church growth” ideol- 
ogy of success. There is only one ELCA 
parish left in Newark, New Jersey’s larg- 
est city. None in Paterson. 

Listen to the list of recent ELCA 
school closings (and my guess is the LCMS 
would produce a similar list): Cleveland 
Urban; Simi Valtey High School; St. John’s 
and St. Paul’s in San Francisco; Our 
Savior’s and Capitol High School in the 
D.C. area; Holy Comforter in Baltimore; 
Kensington in Philadelphia; Chapel of 
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Peace in LA; Martin Luther in Chicago 
and more. The closing of some of the most 
“inclusive” institutions of our Church gives 
a hollow ring to lofty principles. 

The confessional form of the cross in 
the inner city, as well as every town and 
hamlet and suburb, is the congregation 
gathered around and by Word and Sacra- 
ments, where Jesus has promised to be 
present for the forgiveness of sins and life 
everlasting. In a wonderful article in the 
recent Una Sancta issue of Lutheran Fo- 
rum, Philip Johnson, a Jersey City pastor, 
describes the confessional form of Luth- 
eran commitment to the city: “I believe 
that a test of “this church’s” commitment 
to the city and the poor is its commitment 
to the ministry of preaching, baptizing, 
teaching and serving Christ’s supper in the 
inner cities... If Jesus communicated in so 
powerful a way the universality of the love 
of God, he did so because he so readily 
brought to bear on concrete, close-at-hand 
life situations the particular demands of 
love. In the gospels the all-inclusive claims 
of love are made concrete in the face of the 
particular. The issues of love and justice 
are always right at the door, within one’s 
reach. In the way of Jesus, youcannotlove 
the poor from afar.” (Philip Max Johnson, 
“Font, Pulpit, and Altar in the City.” Luth- 
eran Forum, Reformation, 1992, p.32) 

The presence of a pastor, a parish, a 
teacher, a school in the inner city: trained, 
articulate, strong and filled with love, can 
be a small sign pointing to the cross. It is 
a strong message: we are not voyeurs of 
your pain; we are not arrogant enough to 
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think we can fix your wagon or anybody 
else’s; you are not the objects of our Char. 
ity; we have simply come to be with you, 
The congregation is the confessional form 
of our commitment to the poor, because 
the congregation is the form the Gospe| 
takes in the world. And a parish schoo} is 
a window for that congregation, and into 
it, of the life of the world around it. 


$$ <—$_____ 
The presence of a pastor, a par: 
ish, a teacher, a school in the 
inner city: trained, articulate 
strong and filled with love, can 
be a small sign pointing to the 


(TOSS. 
— Sy 


Philip Johnson is presently planning 
a school for his parish. He writes again: 
“The inner city is home for countless for- 
gotten and forgetful Christians who are 
the victims of pastoral ignorance, neglect, 
exhaustion, and discouragement. They 
are lost to the life of the church; their faith 
is like a bruised reed or barely smoking 
flax. They are oppressed by ignorance and 
Superstition. They are estranged Roman 
Catholics who have fallen through the 
over strained pastoral net. They are count- 
less African Americans who have sunk 
under the brutalities of inner city life be- 
yond the reach of their own spiritual heri- 
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tage. They are immigrants by the thou- 
sands who have lost touch with their reli- 
gious roots. These people, the baptized 
and the unbaptized, very literally may 
recall no hymn to sing, quote no Scripture 
to their children, have no pastor to call on, 
no community to value their gifts or to 
weep with them, and they cannot tell the 
story of their Savior...it would be hard to 
overestimate the radical impact on inner- 
city communities, if the churches shifted 
their major orientation from service pro- 
grams directed at the poor to energetic 
catechesis, spiritual formation, and train- 
ing for ministry among their people. To 
present such people mature in Christ— 
newly literate in the language of Scripture, 
empowered in and by their relations to one 
another, living by the faith of the Gospel, 
filled with the music of faith, ready to 
stand in the world for the truth they find in 
Christ—that is the healing and threatening 
gift the church has to offer inner city 
neighborhoods.’’(Johnson, p. 37, 38) 


Some Proposats FOR URBAN 
EDUCATION 

The first proposal is the most important, 
for it speaks to the question of what con- 
fessional form the ministry of Lutherans 
in the city will take. 


I. “That the Gospel heart of all Luth- 
eran education, the parish community of 
Jesus gathered around and by Word and 
Sacraments, be continually lifted up and 
made explicit. At the center of each Luth- 
eran school throughout the metropolis 
stands the Cross.” 
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Il. “That each new Lutheran urban out- 
reach or renewal effort be accompanied 
by development of a school, early child- 
hood center, latchkey program or other 
institution of parish education.” 

The history of the Church’s first great 
mission thrust into the pagan world was 
not the story of lone rangers in pith hel- 
mets going out alone. It was communal. 
Patrick in Ireland, Anzgar in Denmark, 
Boniface among the Teutonic tribes all 
brought with them eucharistic communi- 
ties of monks, planted in the midst of the 
pagan world. From the midst of these 
communities they invited, taught, cat- 
echized, encouraged, and developed in- 
digenous leadership. We need to recap- 
ture the sense of the congregation as a 
missionary community! 

A longtime city pastor was asked 
what he thought the difference was be- 
tween the church twenty years ago and the 
church today. “Air conditioning,” he 
answered. What he was talking about was 
the disintegration of community, the at- 
omizing of the cities. Twenty years ago, 
he said, when the church bells rang he 
could imagine the neighborhood meeting 
and combining on its way to church. A 
family would walk toward church, talk to 
neighbors, summon friends off the porch 
to walk with them. Now, he says, people 
would leave their air conditioned domi- 
ciles, get into their air conditioned cars, 
enter their air conditioned churches, get 
back into their air conditioned cars and 
return to their air conditioned homes. 
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Air conditioning? Maybe. Loss of 
community? Absolutely. Several years 
ago I was consulting for the beginnings of 
acommunity organizing effort in the Cen- 
tral Ward of Newark. We interviewed 
over five hundred people living in and 
around several large housing projects in 
the Central ward. They were the poorest 
of the poor. What we found was that there 
were literally no institutions in this part of 
the city. None. No stores, no churches 
(not even storefronts), no merchants, no 
unions, no PTA’s, nothing. Well, almost 
nothing. There were so-called “civic as- 
sociations,” which were nothin g more than 
a local fixer to whom people would give a 
retainer of money in return for small fa- 
vors. 

Can you imagine the impact of one 
parish with a school in such a place? Is it 
any wonder that one of the planned re- 
sponses among Lutherans in South Cen- 
tral Los Angeles to the recent devastation 
there is the planting and strengthening of 
Lutheran schools? In the parishes I have 
served I cannot imagine reaching out to 
changing neighborhoods without the 
schools our congregations nurtured. In 
Jackson Heights, Queens, serving a parish 
with almost thirty different ethnic groups, 
we were part of Queens Lutheran School. 

In the changing blue collar neighborhood 
of Bogota, New Jersey we began a school 
as our response to re-rooting our parish in 
its place. Ithas grown from twelve to two 
hundred and twenty children, and in the 
past five years we have enjoyed over one 
hundred baptisms, most coming through 
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the ministry of this school. And as I Said 
before, the wailing on opening day is q 
cacophony of many different languages, 
What will it be for our cities? Strong 
institutions local people can call their own, 
or dependence on the charity of strangers? 


Ill. “That each urban judicatory, in con. 
sultation with national development Of- 
fices, establish a fund for urban education 
like the annual ‘bishop’s appeal’ or ‘cam. 
paign for human development’ in the Ro- 
man Catholic dioceses.” 

On the right bank of the Seine in 
Paris, in the midst of some massive slums 
as un hip as the left bank is trendy, sits a 
singular church, St. Gervais. It is run by 
the “Community of the New Jerusalem,” 
chartered in the mid seventies. The basis 
of the community’ s spiritual life is simple: 
they believe that the inner city is an 
eschatological sign of God’s future, the 
new Jerusalem. Their spirituality echoes 
that of St. Lawrence, the deacon who sold 
the treasures of the Church and gave the 
proceeds to the poor, whom he gathered in 
the cathedral as the Church’s true treasure 
when he was asked to deliver the silver 
and gold to the emperor. (He was burned 
alive for his trouble, an event long remem- 
bered each St. Lawrence Day by Diakonia 
graduates with a Bar B Que). The Church 
of St. Gervais is open twenty four hours a 
day and for every one of those hours 
members of the community are in con- 
tinual corporate or private prayer for the 

people of the city. The church abounds 
with programs, reaching out to the dispar- 
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ate constituencies of the city: tourists, 
shopkeepers, children, the elderly, the 
addicted, the home bound, the homeless. 
What undergirds this pervasive presence 
js the community of prayer, people and 
resources living in covenant with one an- 
other, the city, and their Lord. 

We need such strength and commu- 
nal depth for our parish schools in the city. 
Anannual appeal, accompanied by telling 
the stories of our schools, recruiting future 
teachers, could help give a rhythm to this 
ministry. True, the benevolence dollar is 
stretched in our churches. Yet it has also 
been my experience that people share gen- 
erously with institutions which are suc- 
cessful and visible in meeting the needs of 
people. A Church which says it wants to 
be inclusive and belong in the cities must 
strengthen their most inclusive institu- 
tions. I envision reaching out to alumnae, 
local businesses, corporate “social respon- 
sibility” officers and others who touch the 
life of our schools. This, of course, would 
require a less private and a more commu- 
nal and accountable way of raising and 
disbursing these funds, much mutual con- 
versation and planning about salary scales, 
scholarships for the poor, equable distri- 
bution, fiduciary responsibility and so on. 
But we can do it! We must do it or the list 
of inner city school closings will continue 
in neighborhoods starved for institutions 

to help re-knit the fabric of their commu- 
nities from the bottom-up. Can strong and 
visible Lutheran schools be our St. Gervais 
for the New Jerusalems in which we serve? 
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IV. “That Lutherans advocate specific 
urban experiments in educational choice 
through vouchers.” 

The Board for the ELCA’s Division 
for Higher Education and Schools, which 
I currently chair, recently requested our 
Church’s Division for Church and Society 
to join us in a study of the educational 
choice issue. The fine initial working 
paper, written by John Stumme, studies 
the social statements of the previous church 
bodies and tenders qualified support for 
educational choice through vouchers. 
Needless to say, the discussion in our 
board with Dr. Stumme revealed that we 
are not of one mind on this. I would like to 
see the idea tried somewhere in a city 
where the people need all the help they can 
get! 

On my intern year in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, Judge Mertrige released the deci- 
sion which brought bussing between the 
City of Richmond and Henrico County to 
achieve racial balance in the schools. I 
saw “private” schools spring up all over 
the area with the obvious intent to segre- 
gate. In that case I would absolutely 
oppose vouchers. 

I would support vouchers for the Luth- 
eran Parochial School in Jersey City. It 
provides good education and safety in a 
drug ridden neighborhood where the state 
has taken over a corrupt and moribund 
public school system. Even as it hangs on 
by its teeth economically it turns no one 
away due to financial considerations. Mel 
Kieschnick has worked hard with this 
school. He knows how much of acommu- 
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nity institution it has become as he has 
struggled with local leaders as they try to 
maintain their school. It seems that here 
we come up against an ideological irony. 
There are a lot of ideologues who would 
oppose the possibility of choice for the 
folks of this neighborhood, who them- 
selves already have the choice to either 
move to where the public schools are 
better or can afford a private education. 
The people in the neighborhood of the 
Lutheran Parochial School have no choice, 
especially if this beleaguered school goes 
under. 

Our schools are entitled to the minis- 
try, advocacy, support and theological dis- 
course of this church and its agencies. Yet 
the one question never asked in the work- 
ing papers on the issue of educational 
choice is what the impact of the ELCA’s 
stance on this issue would be to our own 
constituency, our schools. I believe the 
impact would be tremendously positive. 
Many of our schools are in precisely the 
situations the ELCA publicly says it be- 
longs: situations of conflict and change, 
of immigration and large concentrations 
of the poor, among people not historically 
related to our communion. These schools 
would be strengthened by a voucher sys- 
tem. 

In an editorial in the Herald and News 
of Passaic, New Jersey I read: 

“Despite intervention by the courts 

and a massive state effort, New 

Jersey’s inner-city schools remain in 

crisis. Many urban kids who go to 

school simply cannot learn and no 
one is held accountable. 
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Newark students, for example, posted 
a combined score of 654 on 199] 
SAT tests—200 points below the state 
average... 


New Jersey ought seriously to con- 
sider an experiment in the voucher 
system for education...conducted in 
an urban area—such as Paterson or 
Newark... 


Vouchers will not solve all our prob- 
lems, but they may provide an alter- 
native for children trapped in bad 
schools that have absolutely no pros- 
pect of getting better. 


Once considered a radical scheme 
from the fringes of American conser- 
vatism, the voucher system has at- 
tracted more and more middle of the 
road supporters... 


Yes, urban private schools tend to be 
religiously oriented, but that hardly 
seems a drawback in the America of 
1992. In fact, it’s the sense of mis- 
sion that allows such schools to run 
scholastic rings around public insti- 
tutions that cost many times more to 
operate... 


Will vouchers drain public schools of 
their best students? Maybe. But 
there is no justification for holding 
motivated students hostage for the 
imagined benefit of a student body. 


Will public education be destroyed 
by a vouchersystem? Notlikely. But 
it will have to change its focus, either 
to attract the students it wants or to 
service the students it gets. 


It’s time we gave the people involved 
the chance to find their own indi- 
vidual solutions. Real school choice 
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offers the tantalizing prospects of 

saving our children the only way they 

can be saved—one child at a time.” 

(John Bendel, “Test The Voucher,” 

an editorial in The Herald and News. 

Passaaic, New Jersey, Sunday, May 

17, 1992, p. A 4) 

The editor and writer, John Bendel, 
was for many years the chair of the board 
of our parish school at Trinity. His chil- 
dren go to public schools, but he has seen 
what our school means to the community 
and the church. He, and many thoughtful 
people, want to know if their church body 
stands with them and the schools they 
nurture. 


V. “That Lutherans share their ministry 
and insights with the arena of public edu- 
cation.” 

It is also important that the Church 
and its schools take seriously the joint 
enterprise we share with all who educate 
the public. 

The mostunusual expression of thanks 
for aspeaking engagement I ever received 
was a bottle of 25 year old Glenfiddich 
Scotch Whisky and homemade Scottish 
Shortbread. The occasion was a sympo- 
sium on the role of public and private 
schools in the education of the public. The 
Alexander Robertson School, a Presbyte- 
rian school on 92nd Street in Manhattan, 
sponsored the symposium as a part of the 
200th anniversary celebration of its origi- 
nal mission to educate the “ragged chil- 
dren” of the city. The issue was the rela- 
tionship between public and private en- 
deavors to educate the American public. 
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One of the panel members was Margaret 
Shafer, who is staff to ministries in educa- 
tion of the National Council of Churches. 
Wecompared notes and identified several 
areas where the ministry of private schools 
can be shared with the arena of public 
education: 
¢  Excellencein education is a ministry. 
We support the public schools when 
we hold up the importance of teach- 
ers and administrators as a Christian 
vocation giving spiritual support for 
those who serve on our behalf as 
educators, wherever they serve. 


« Private schools provide options in a 
pluralistic society (in the tradition of 
Madison’s Federalist Papers). They 
provide a different style, a change of 
scene, a fresh start for some children 
who may need it. Their quality en- 
hances the overall quality of the edu- 
cational offerings in a given neigh- 
borhood. 


* Private schools help the Church ad- 
vocate for education as a value in our 
bottom-line society, a value deeper 
than the merely practical. Education 
required advocates when the ques- 
tion of allocation of public resources 
is addressed. 


¢ Private schools have the freedom to 
be innovators, trying out new con- 
cepts in education. Our accountabil- 
ity is different from public schools, 
giving more freedom to serve as a 
laboratory. We can show the educa- 
tion community how a theory is actu- 
ally translated into practice before 
the heavy institutional commitment 
of the public school system is sought. 
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° — Private schools can share with public 
education the Church’s commitment 
to community service, the place in a 
child’s intellectual and moral devel- 
opment for opportunities to be re- 
sponsible for others, especially those 
in need. In a world where lack of 
clarity about values in the arena of 
human sexuality and substance abuse 
can be lethal, we can make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the conversation 
providing guidance and vision for all 
our children. 

¢ Finally, private schools must take 
advantage of opportunities to develop 
the skills of public discourse about 
religion. When they help the chil- 
dren they educate to be in conversa- 
tion with their faith; when they help 
them see the implications of that faith 
in the world around them, they con- 
tribute to the fabric of our communal 
life. 


VI. “That programs be developed which 
will heighten the sense of shared metro- 
politan ministry and responsibility between 
suburbanand inner city parishes and their 
schools, in an age in which the powers of 
this world seek to divide and estrange the 
constituencies of the city. Example: envi- 
ronmental education programs in outly- 
ing areas of the metropolis, and “human 
environmental education” programs 
which showcase the vitality and diversity 
of the inner city.” 

We already possess the instrument to 
fulfill what I am advocating here: The 
Lutheran Schools Assoctation. Let me 
just highlight the interconnectedness of 
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the metropolis. I remember the scuffling 
days of my involvement in grassrootscom- 
munity organizing in Queens. I remember 
Mayor Ed Koch walking into one of our 
meetings and immediately and shrewdly 
beginning to divide and polarize us. He 
pushed racial and class buttons, taking 
polls “Everyone who agrees with me that 
the middle class are getting the short end 
of the stick raise your hands.” I remember 
some folks raising their hands while oth- 
ers sat in stony silence. We have had too 
much of the cynical politics and urban 
planning of those who play us off against 
one another. The best case history I have 
ever read in these issues is Common 
Ground by J. Anthony Lukas, which de- 
scribed the urban warfare between poor 
Irish and poor Blacks around issues of 
integration. It was a battle of class as well 
as race, as the ruling class and the Church 
took entrenched positions which allowed 
their polarized constituencies to leave each 
other’s blood all over the issue. Let it not 
be so in the Church! 





We have had too much of the 
cynical politics and urban plan- 
ning of those who play us off 


against one another. 
Sa ery 


It does not help for inner city minis- 
tries to play “my ghetto’s worse than your 
ghetto,” nor to define ministry by pathol- 
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ogy alone. It also does not help for more 
affluent areas to wall themselves off from 
the rest of the metropolis. Each place 
where ministry flourishes in city or suburb 
isholy turf, loved by the God of history. A 
school is a sign of turf commitment as 
concrete as a pile of stones at Bethel. The 
genesis of the city’s problems come from 
regional decisions, and the jobs, capital, 
and solidarity necessary for their solutions 
mustcome from the whole of the metropo- 
lis. We must share in the future. But each 
unique setting of ministry must define its 
own problems, gather its own strength, 
and foster its own affirmations. Then we 
must all sit down together and claim the 
relationships already ours as gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. The life of the church must be 
a parable of possibilities to the fractured 
community around it. 

All I am trying to say here is that 
whether we belong to tnner city, suburb, 
town or country, we are all connected, we 
all belong to one another in the gaze of the 
Christ who brooded over the metropolis 
like a mother hen. Institutionalized rela- 
tionships like the Lutheran Schools Asso- 
ciation help us mutually share our gifts. 


VIL. “That seminary curriculum and con- 
tinuing education efforts include opportu- 
nities for pastors of congregations with 
private schools to clarify and grow in their 
role as school pastors.” 

One of my finest memories of time 
spent with Queens Lutheran School was 
the presence of the Association pastors at 
the orientation meetings. We would sit 
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down with each new family and go over a 
cooperative agreement which made ex- 
plicit the relationship between the church, 
school and home for the child’s spiritual 
nurture. Opportunities to strengthen the 
family’s participation in their own parish, 
mutual conversation about the faith, expo- 
sure to the unchurched and the unbaptized 
were all afforded by these conversations. 
The pastor plays a key role in the life of a 
school. 

The pastor’s role is integrative. Con- 
sider the many worlds that converge in a 
school: 

* the overall ministry of the congrega- 
tion 
* the families of the children 


° the life of the surrounding commu- 
nity 

* issues of education and the well be- 
ing of children and families 

e the diverse cultures of its students 


e lives being torn apart by physical, 
mental or spiritual issues 


e the faculty and their families 


Itis the role of the pastor to be present 
in these worlds and to symbolize for these 
disparate communities the presence of 
Christ. On Monday morning the pastor is 
at the door, greeting the families, then 
dropping into each classroom to welcome 
children and teachers. The key here is 
presence and hospitality: in the commu- 
nity, the congregation, faculty meetings, 
regular meetings with the principal, at the 
school board, the homes of school fami- 
lies. 
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The pastor’s role is legitimating/em- 
powering. The pastor exercises a ministry 
of oversight, representing the school and 
the ministry of its teachers and administra- 
tors to the parish, the community, the 
school families, the wider Church. 
Through newsletter articles, sermons, lit- 
urgies of installation and other Occasional 
Services, invitation of school staff to par- 
ticipate in the liturgies and teach and pro- 
claim the Gospel in the parish life, and all 
manner of public and personal support the 
pastor will undergird the ministry of the 
school with the depth and breadth of the 
things of the Church. The place of the 
school in the One ministry of the parish 
will be continually lifted up by the pastor. 

The pastor’s role is pastoral. In the 
school setting the pastor proclaims the 
Word and administers the Sacraments. 
The pastor will offer pastoral care of souls 
for staff, children, and school families, 
lead the worship at school liturgies and 
meetings, integrate the life of the school 
around the rhythm of the Church year, 
hear confessions, visit the sick, and serve 
as acontinual reminder of the presence of 
Christ and the Church. 

With the exception of primary parish 
oversight and administration of the Sacra- 
ments, the role of the principal within the 
school, and the teacher within the class- 
room is exactly the same as above. In 
Christ, we are in this together. 


VI. = “That Lutheran urban high 
schools and parishes participate in pro- 
grams suchas the PASS Plan in Paterson 
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and Passaic, New Jersey, Local parish- 
based community organizations negoti- 
ated entry level jobs and college scholar- 
ships which are awarded to inner city 
students who maintain a C average and 
exemplary attendance in their junior and 
senior years. The key to the plan is the 
monthly mentoring meetings with trained 
volunteers from local parishes and 
schools.” 

We are blessed in our region with 
high schools (Martin Luther, Our Savior’ s, 
and Long Island Lutheran), and grassroots 
parish-based community organizations 
(East Brooklyn Churches, Queens 
Citizen’s Organization, South Bronx 
Churches and others). The organizing 
efforts attempt to bring together the insti- 
tutions of an area in order to develop 
leadership, help people define their own 
issues, defend their values in the public 
arena, gain power in order to participate in 
the decisions which shape their lives and 
communities. There have been some won- 
derful examples of participation by urban 
high schools in these organizations. 

The PASS Plan (Passport Awarded 
for Staying in School) provides concrete 
incentives to older youth to stay in school 
and away from drugs. This private/public 
partnership was created by the Interfaith 
Action Council of New Jersey (IAC) in 
the inner cities of Paterson, Passaic, Union 
City and Hackensack. it mobilizes area 
banks, companies and colleges to guaran- 
tee career entry level jobs and college 
tuition scholarships to graduates from the 
high schools of these cities. To receive 
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employment or scholarships, the four hun- 
dred PASS Plan students a year must meet 
grade average and attendance requirements 
in their junior and senior years. Students 
attend PASS Plan meetings, run by two 
hundred trained adult sponsors recruited 
from IAC member congregations, to re- 
ceive support and job skills training. 

The key to the success of the program 
has been the grassroots participation and 
ownership of congregations and their lead- 
ers. The PASS Plan steering committee 
which governs the program is a partner- 
ship of churches, school districts, major 
financial institutions, companies, and col- 
leges. Each contributes something sub- 
stantial in money, jobs and other institu- 
tional support. The relationships and com- 
mitments were negotiated by the church 
leaders of the IAC. Sometimes confronta- 
tional, always well disciplined, these be- 
lievers living their faith in the Kingdom of 
the left hand were able to make a real 
difference as they “‘seek the welfare of the 
city.” The trained volunteers, all church 
members, who meet regularly with the 
students, provide the mentors and conver- 
sation about values and identity which 
lead to hope and dignity for urban young 
people. Students from both public and 
Roman Catholic inner city schools are 
involved. 

One of our members runs a factory in 
Paterson. One day he asked me to meet 
him at the factory to talk about baptism to 
one of his employees, an eighteen year old 
father with a sixteen year old wife. We 
met in a corner of the factory and between 
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my broken Spanish and their broken En- 
glish we had aconversation about baptism 
and Christian nurture. Babriella Maria 
became a child of God in our parish. Con- 
tacts like these led our parish, amember of 
IAC, into participation in the PASS Plan. 

In a book entitled Adolescence At 
Risk, Joy Dryfoos analyzes many pro- 
grams now in use in the cities among 
adolescents atmed at such issues as alco- 
hol and drug abuse prevention and treat- 
ment, crime, job training and self-esteem. 
Of the successful programs, she isolated 
many different factors, but two were 
present in every single program of merit. 

The first is that each successful pro- 
gram required the successful collabora- 
tion of all the institutional relationships. 
(The quality of justice.) 

The second is that each successful 
program was built on one on one relation- 
ships between adolescents and someone 
who was their mentor. (The quality of 
individual mercy.) 

Her findings mirror the words of the 
prophet Micah. “For what does the Lord 
require of us but this, to love mercy, do 
justice, and thereby walk humbly with our 
God?” 


IX. “That the recruitment and training of 
Lutheran school teachers be a high prior- 
ity of Lutheran institutions of higher edu- 
cation and judicatories. Let us encourage 
Upsala or Wagner College to consider a 
program of theological formation as part 
of its teacher training curriculum. Let the 
LCMS Concordia system be open to train- 
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ing teachers for ELCA schools, and the 
ELCA be open to making use of this re- 
source.” 

Carline Dittmer is our church musi- 
cian, trained at Concordia, River Forest. 
Even though she has spent her past twenty 
five years teaching in the Paterson system 
she brings a quality of ministry to our 
parish, a sense of commitment to the mis- 
sion and theology of the Church which 
have the Concordia stamp all over it. She 
and Mel and the ministry we celebrate 
come from the same source. She routinely 
asks young people in the parish to think 
about pursuing the pastoral or teaching 
ministries of the Church. She has been 
bold and gracious enough to approach 
each of my three children. Such encoun- 
ters are a part of the fabric of their sense of 
the Church and I am grateful for Carline. 
But what if one of them decided that they 
wanted to be a Lutheran school teacher 
like Carline or grandpa Bouman? Where 
should they study? 

California Lutheran is leading the way 
inthe ELCA but we have nothing as viable 
and durable as the Concordia system of 
the LCMS. Duetorecent proposals Bishop 
Chilstrom has made to address the funding 
crisisin the ELCA by discontinuing church 
wide funding for its colleges, a proposal I 
believe shortsighted and wrong, there has 
been renewed conversation about ways 
these instituttons of higher learning can 
serve the church. Here is one way: in- 
clude theological, spiritual and vocational 
formation in the curriculum for education 
majors in one or more of our colleges. If 
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we do not, then those seeking to serve God 
through a church vocation will get the 
message: these teaching ministries are not 
really integral to our life and we have not 
prepared for their nurture among us. 

If the ELCA will not provide for the 
training of our teachers then let us not be 
shy in encouraging them to consider Con- 
cordia, Bronxville. I also would expect 
that these students would be welcome at 
the Lord’s table here. Can we, should we, 
pursue such a conversation among us? 


X. “That the spiritual and theological 
formation of all its staff be a priority for 
Lutheran schools, making use of the fine in 
service programs available. That the 
Diakonia program and others like it pro- 
vide grassroots, accessible theological and 
vocational formation and be recognized 
as part of a candidacy program for Luth- 
eran teachers who may have a vocation to 
the ordained teaching diaconate (and who 
have not been trained in one of our Luth- 
eran colleges.) 

Most of our teachers do not know our 
history or our theology. As these good and 
talented people offer themselves to our 
schools they deserve the best we can offer 
them. This must include sharing our iden- 
tity and our scriptural and theological heri- 
tage. How can we do that in a way which 
is respectful of the many traditions of our 
school staff? 

One way is the many in service op- 
portunities available now for study of 
Scripture, theology and Lutheran confes- 
sions. Another is the Diakonia program, 
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which was founded fifteen years ago. I 
remember when we chose to put our money 
and our priorities where our lofty pro- 
nouncements were by making the Diakonia 
program available to the staff. The classes 
were taughton site. The school board paid 
the tuition and offered a salary increment 
to graduates. The participant-led worship 
reflected their many diverse and wonder- 
ful traditions within the Body of Christ. 
What these students returned to the school, 
its parishes and their own congregations 
after two years of immersion in the his- 
tory, theology, scriptures, liturgy of the 
church and mutual support for ministry 
cannot be measured. Some of these teach- 
ers were eventually rostered in the teach- 
ing ministry of the old East Coast Synod of 
the AELC and I believe that Missouri also 
used the program to track its own voca- 
tions among the teachers. Let us honor 
Mel and Jane by making an explicit in- 
vestment in the growth and development 
of our teaching ministers, supported and 
recognized by their judicatories. 


XI. “That Lutheran judicatories study the 
culture and needs of immigrant groups. 
That Lutheran schools hire stafffrom these 
immigrant groups as asign and enabler of 
their evangelical hospitality and out- 
reach,” 

Atarecent consultation in Los Ange- 
les about Lutheran outreach to Koreans I 
heard one Korean leader after another tell 
us what [had already cometo know through 
experience: among the main reasons Ko- 
reans (and many other immigrant groups) 
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come to this country is the desire for a 
good education for their children. It seems 
to me that a church body born in the 
university, with a sturdy history of excel- 
lence in education would be especially 
poised to reach out to new Korean immi- 
grants. 

During my time of ministry in Jack- 
son Heights I witnessed a generation of 
Korean members enter the Lutheran 
Church through our parish and its school 
and high school. The principal, Harold 
Weseloh, would not only spend time after 
church helping Koreans register in our 
school, he would also help me with immi- 
gration issues, and together we would teach 
the Lutheran liturgy and theology. Hymns 
and worship forms congenial to Korean 
experience also found their way into the 
Sunday morning liturgy. A Korean woman 
was hired as an aide, providing institu- 
tional solidarity with other Koreans. I 
remember driving the bus to pick children 
up from school and bring them to our after 
school programs, or to confirmation class. 
At one time our parish had more than 
thirty Korean children in Queens Luth- 
eran School. Many of these children went 
onto Martin Luther High and Ben Herbrich 
will tell you they performed well. 

In Bogota, New Jersey, a generation 
of Hispanic folks are entering the Luth- 
eran Church. We probably have more 
Hispanic members in Church and Sunday 
School than most other parishes in our 
Synod because of our school and a strong 
neighborhood ministry. The neighbors 
change from one community to the next. 
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But the mission instrument of the school 
has been a constant in my ministry. 

The Wheat Ridge Foundation, with 
people like Mel, Dick Engebrecht, Dwayne 
Mau and others helping, is working with 
the Center for Immigration Studies on 
Staten Island on a project to help us under- 
stand who our new neighbors are and what 
their world is like, so that we may better 
reach out to serve them. Like the slogan 
for Off Track Betting, “You’ ve gotta be in 
itto winit,” let’s get into this study and use 
it to welcome our new neighbors, not only 
into our schools, but also at our fonts and 
altars. 


XIL. “That the window of continuing dia- 
logue and ministry between ELCA and 
LCMS through Christian education be 
nurtured and exploited for the sake of the 
Church’s unity and mission.” 

Contrary to some of the triumphalist 
rhetoric attending the “new Lutheran 
Church” we do not yet have Lutheran 
unity in America. Mel and Jane have 
practiced exemplary ministry touching 
both ELCA and LCMS. In both bodies we 
have endured the searing pain of conflict 
and separation. For me it still hurts. But 
Iam grateful for what Missouri gave tome 
as my faith was nurtured and my life was 
prepared for service in the ordained min- 
istry of Word and Sacraments. 

Our mutual commitment to educa- 
tion is a window which may open us to far 
more than the task at hand. Itis one of the 
few institutionalized windows we have. 
We ought to thank God for itand figure out 
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ways to letin all the air we can, in worship, 
planning, programs, outreach and mutual 
prayer. Let this annual lectureship be an 
icon of the unity we yet share, given to us 
as a gift by the blood of the Lamb. 


her castanets and Anthony’s tambourine. 
She is in rhythm heaven. Anthony comes 
up empty handed and his face registers 
pure panic, absolute sense of dislocation. 
His face screws up as if to cry. He sees the 
little girl next to him shaking his tambou- 
rine. He reaches for it and she pulls away. 
He strikes at her but misses. 

“Anthony!” It is a voice he knows 
and trusts. His teacher. He turns toward 
the voice with relief. 

“It’s ok, Anthony, fake it!” 

He smiles. he does a Millie Vanilli 
and shakes his empty hands and body in 
perfect rhythm to the music. 

With one word from his teacher the 
comfort of Jesus found a place in a fright- 
ened child’s heart. The ministry of stand- 
ing with the vulnerable, the poor, is 
diaconal. 

There has been renewed interest in 
both the LCMS and the ELCA about 
diaconal forms of ministry and lay leader- 
ship. The ELCA study of ministry has 
advanced a proposal for an ordained 
diaconate which could include the minis- 
try of teachers. Consideration of the teach- 
ing ministry as a diaconate may help to 
give an ecumenical dimension to the con- 
had practiced it so thoroughly that they versation, as well as provide a gift to the 
looked like the U.S. martial nursery drill whole Church, from the heart of the city, 
team. of diaconal solidarity with “the least of 

Show time! The kids strut onto the these.” 
stage and perch on the tape. They sing Langston Hughes, in his book, 
their lungs out. Then they turn around and Simple’s Uncle Sam, speaks anecdotally 
grasp their instruments. Except that the to the tragedy of children at risk in our 
little girl next to Anthony has taken both world. He is remembering his childhood 
as a “passed-around child” and so many 


XII. “That for the sake of ecumenical} 
clarity Lutheran communions ordain 
qualified teaching ministers into q 
Diaconate of Word and Service.” 

“Deacons represent to the church its 
calling as servant in the world. By strug- 
gling in Christ’s name with the myriad 
needs of societies and persons, deacons 
exemplify the interdependence of wor- 
ship and servicein the Church’ life... they 
exercise responsibility in the worship of 
the congregation...teaching...and a min- 
istry of love.” (Baptism, Eucharist and 
Ministry II) 


ANTHONY. 

The annual Christmas program of the Trin- 
ity nursery school is a Cecil B. DeMille 
production. Each student files on stage 
and stands on the piece of tape marking 
their spot. Behind each piece of tape is a 
thythm instrument. At a certain time in 
their song the children turn around, pick 
up the instruments and bang away. They 
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empty houses: “If they do not havea little 
love for whoever lives in the house with 
them, it is an empty house. If you have 
somebody else living in the house with 
you, even if it is just a roomer paying rent, 
if you got a little love for whoever it is, it 
will not be an empty house. But if nobody 
cares, it is an empty house. Ihave lived in 
so many empty houses full of peoples. Ido 
not want to live ina crowded empty house 
no more.” (Langston Hughes, Simple’s 
Uncle Sam, New York: Hill and Wang, 
1965, p. 16) 

“God bless the child who’s got his 
own,” goes the old blues song. We live in 
a world of empty houses and abandoned 
children, fracturing families and latchkey 
adolescent lives. A majority of the poor 
and sexually and physically abused in this 
country are children. Children, even from 
the most stable homes, face confusing 
choices and pressures. It strikes me how 
most stable homes face confusing choices 
and pressures. It strikes me how diaconal 
a vocation it is to be a teacher these days. 
Some of Mel's best writing is diaconal, 
standing with these children whose world 
he evokes. 

Think of the powerful image of the 
teacher, the one who holds Eddie and 
teaches Amaryllis, and calls out Anthony’s 
name; the architect of space at the foot of 
the cross at which children hear, “You 
belong!” who spends time with children 
whoare poor; who practices the pedagogi- 
cal craft with imagination, art and a way 
which builds community; who links chil- 
dren with baptismal identity and the full- 
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ness of God’s love in the dying and rising 
Christ: who in the tradition of St. Lawrence 
presents these children to the whole church 
as its great treasure. 

Such a teacher is a reminder that the 
heart of all ministry is service, diaconal. A 
baptismal drowning. The laity as “little 
Christs” in the world are servants, The 
pastor is aservant. The bishop is a servant. 
Here is where the BEM document and our 
ecumenical mandate can lead us into a 
truly renewed Lutheran ministry. The 
office of deacon has been the one instance 
historically and ecumenically in whichthe 
church has attempted to see its ordained 
ministry in a more diverse way. The 
history of the diaconate has been spotty, 
yet persistent, and at this moment in the 
church’s history every major denomina- 
tion is struggling to recover a diaconate. 
The New Testament certainly gives no 
blueprint for how the ministry ought to be 
ordered, yet it provides a wonderful evan- 
gelical freedom to work out how such 
ministry might meet the challenges and 
opportunities of the day. 

Consider. Might a thriving, ordained 
diaconate bea gift to the church’ s ministry 
as a living reminder that all ministry is in 
memory of Jesus who came not to be 
served but “to serve and give his life as a 
ransom for many?’(Mark 10:45) 

All Christians havea vocation to serve 
and remember “the least of these.” Yet it 
must also be admitted that what is the 
responsibility of all can become the re- 
sponsibility of none. Lest the poor be 
forgotten a thriving, ordered diaconate 
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will ensure concrete solidarity with the 
Jesus space in “the least of these” as the 
core of all ministry. Not all who presently 
teach in Lutheran schools or are rostered 
as “Associates in Ministry” would qualify 
as deacons. Let there continue to be varj- 
eties of commissioned and consecrated 
ministries for the sake of the Gospel. But 
some, like teacher Kieschnick, theologi- 
cally trained, ready to live their lives in the 
public ministry of Christ’s church, would 
be candidates for the office of ordained 
ministry of Word and Service as a teach- 
ing deacon. 

These would be some of the marks of 
the teaching Deacon ordained under a 
ministry of Word and Service (a proposal 
made by Bishop emeritus William Lazareth 
which is being offered by the ELCA study 
of ministry). 

Let there be a period of theological 
training and spiritual formation. Along- 
side such study would be a relationship 
between the teacher, his/her pastor and 
principal, and a candidacy committee of a 
synod’s bishop/president. 

Proclamation of the Gospel is the 
primary task of the teaching deacon. These 
Ministers of Word and Service make Christ 
known to children and their families in the 
context of the parish. 

The teaching deacon would be or- 
dained and serve under call from a parish 
or recognized institution or expression of 
the Church. Continuing education, spiri- 
tual growth and vocational counseling 
would be offered by the church. Issues 
regarding mobility, salaries, standard cri- 
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teria and voting privileges would be ad- 
dressed by the Church in its various ex- 
pressions, I pledge to seek involvement in 
the ELCA between our Division for Higher 
Education and Schools and the Division 
for Ministry in the development of such 
policies. 

The ministry of the teaching deacon 
would be communal and collegial. By 
praying, worshipping, and lending mutual 
support Ministers of Word and Service 
will help us to see the essential unity of the 
ordained ministries of Deacon, Pastor and 
Bishop. Mutual growth in ministry will 
underscore for all ministers of the church 
that ministry is not contrary to today’s 
ethos—a job for which one is trained, but 
a vocation for which one is educated and 
spiritually formed over a lifetime. 

The teaching deacon’s primary iden- 
tification with children, numbered among 
“the least of these” is diaconal. 

The ministry of the teaching deacon 
will include liturgical service, so that we 
will never forget that the heartbeat of 
Word and Sacraments pulses through all 
of the ministries of congregations and 
their schools, 


AND Frna.ty, A CHILD 
In honor of the lifelong passion of Jane 
and Melvin Kieschnick to share the love 
of Christ with the lambs of Jesus Tend with 
one more child, Her name is Electra. She 
is four and lives with her mother in a 
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welfare motel among prostitutes and drug 
abusers. At a church thanksgiving dinner 
for the homeless in a nearby Lutheran 
parish the pastor met them, and invited 
them to stay with the family one weekend. 
This led to her visiting the family often 
and occasionally attending our nursery 
school with the child of her host. 

Electra noticed her new friends prayed 
before meals and implored them, “Please, 
teach me the God words.” 

She has since taught them to others in 
the motel. In fact her mother says that the 
child can no longer bite into a peanut 
butter sandwich without making everyone 
around her say the God words. 

Lutheran schools in the city. In the 
Magnificata poor, pregnant Jewish woman 
sings: “for he has looked with favor on his 
lowly servant...he has cast down the 
mighty from their thrones, and has lifted 
up the lowly...he has filled the hungry 
with good things...” 

She still attends our school, a minis- 
try supporting the outreach of many local 
parishes. Recently Electra and her mother 
received Christian baptism in one of our 
nearby Lutheran churches. And the city of 
God grazed the city of Humanity, for in 
Christ brooding over the new Jerusalem 

mourning becomes Electra. 

God bless you, Melvin and Jane, for 
your inspiration, love, and eloquent faith 
which has helped us see the shape of Jesus 
in our lives and ministries.+ 
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Together (PAT) 





dn a recent poll reported by Education Week “teachers rank strengthening parental involve- 
ment ahead of expanding carly childhood programs, establishing tough national standards for 
students, and improving safety in and around schools.” During a week-long seminar that ] 
attended, the need for a human connection was highlighted by many of the speakers. The 

asserted that schools must pay attention to the human element, the culture, the Taito 
to the home, the love and the caring climate. 

. This counsel along with mounting research that demonstrates how parents involvement 
improves student achievement tends to push us to ask—what is needed to strengthen school 
and family ties and to promote greater participation by parents in the educational process of 
their children? Are our school doors closed or open to parent involvement? Do we invite 

solicit, or tolerate parent presence? We in Lutheran schools have the greatest opportunity . 
establish that partnership with the home since we already have a community in place and “a 
conviction connection” in our common faith in Christ. 

While there are many models for parental involvement, permit me to share one such 
program in action at our school. Walking down the school corridor, one might see a father in 
one classroom demonstrating procedures in designing anew toy. Down the hall another parent 
might be explaining what it was like growing up as a Colorado cowboy. In yet another 
classroom a mother is observed instructing children in proper dental hygiene. What is the 
common thread in these situations? Parents directly involved in the educational life of their 
children. 

Our school embarked on such an intentional program in the 1980’s and gave it the title 
Parents and Teachers Together (PAT). Realizing that many parents have expertise in areas 
that exceeded the staff, we were prodded to ask why not tap that broad base of resources. We 


Gerald Koenig is the principal of Grace Lutheran School in River Forest, Illinois. 
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also recognized that other parents might 
be able to assist with certain basic tasks 
which would allow the teacher to organize 
and plan for the global picture of teaching 
and learning. 

Following much discussion and de- 
bate about the value of parental involve- 
ment versus some presumed inherent dan- 
gers, a program was launched. All agreed 
that goals needed formulation and that 
training would be required if success were 
to occur. Some samples of goals: 

1. tosupply added hands and hearts 

2. torelieve teachers of non-teach- 

ing tasks 

3. to enrich the education program 

using the talents of the church 
and community 


4. to enrich home-school relations 


to provide another model of a 
Christian in action 


While the list of possible involve- 
ments at the beginning were small, it grew 
in both scope and number of participants. 
Each year a list of opportunities with a 
brief description of each is sent to parents 
along with the registration materials in 
early August. Parents are invited to com- 
plete the questionnaire and return it on 
registration evening. This information is 
computerized by a committee and shared 
with the entire staff. In addition to the 
typical field trip chaperons and drivers to 
sporting events, there is a myriad of possi- 
bilities. Examples: 

1. reading moms/dads 


2. classroom aide 
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3, teacher assistant 

4. art docent 

5. typist 

6. substitute teacher 
7. and the list goes on 


Special interests of the parents are also 
polled and disseminated to the staff. This 
includes their occupations, avocations, and 
travel experiences. Some parents invited 
aclass to their place of business for a field 
trip. Parents are interested in their child’s 
education andare, infact, their first teacher 
as we all know. 

Parents play a significant role in this 
program. One activity that has involved 
many parents is a supplementary reading 
program. While the program is handled 
differently at various grade levels, most of 
the classes are involved in some way. Five 
times per year students in 7th and 8th 
grade are given a choice of books to read 
fromacarefully selected list. The students 
are allowed two weeks to read the book. 
Duringthe two-week period parents trained 
as discussion leaders meet periodically 
with small groups to discuss the content 
and application of the book. Parents com- 
mit to lead two different groups on the 
game novel during the year. Some parents 
need additional training in facilitating dis- 
cussion. 

Early on it was observed that some 
parents moved too quickly to the emo- 
tional impact of the novel before success- 
fully covering the content and story line of 
the book. Carefully monitoring the pro- 
cess is always important. Recently inter- 
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acting with students who had completed a 
discussion on The Dark is Rising by Susan 
Cooper revealed that students felt they 
were challenged to think beyond the char- 
acters and challenged to think beyond the 
characters and plot by relating the story to 
their faith life. Several indicated feeling 
more comfortable discussing in smaller 
groups and were more willing to share 
inner feelings. All felt these opportunities 
broadened their horizons and provided 
additional advantages to normal classroom 
activities. 

Volunteers come into the early pri- 
mary grades periodically and read books 
from a selected list. After children have 
learned to read they are given opportunity 
to choose some books to be read during 
sustained silent reading or at home and 
then to discuss it with a parent. Many 
times the parents will develop an experi- 
ential activity as aculmination to the read- 
ing. Activities included having the small 
group act out a story or bake cornbread in 
the kitchen just like Laura did in Little 
House on the Prairie. Parents need to be 
reminded that discussions in a classroom 
is not information to be shared with other 
parents or the community. This trust in 
professionalism has been well received by 
parents. 

Other participants have also become 
involved in the writing program, assisting 
inconferencing with children as they write 
creative stories in the classroom. It is 
difficult for the teacher to keep pace with 
the demand of children needing time for 
conferencing. These parents add extra 
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hands. Some of the younger children like 
books that are typed into book form by 
parents. The books are bound, sometimes 
illustrated by the authors, and shared with 
fellow classmates. They seem to read 
these over and over again. 

Other parents have served as art do- 
cents. Under the guidance of an art con- 
sultant, they prepare a 45-minute slide 
presentation for a classroom on a particu- 
lar artist such as O'Keefe, Grant Wood, 
Van Gogh, ete. These programs have 
included the life as well as the historical] 
setting in which the artist lived. Also 
emphasized is the style and the kinds of 
media used. Preparation for this type of 
presentation requires a great time commit- 
ment, special interest, and expertise which 
some parents have and are willing to share. 

Brothers, sisters, parents, grandpar- 
ents, senior citizens, congregational mem- 
bers can all be included as resources for 
the school. One member of the congrega- 
tion who has experienced a physical handi- 
cap which prevented him from being gain- 
fully employed has been brought in three 
half-days per week to do all of the dupli- 
cating for the school. “This has given me 
anew lease on life,” quotes Ken. He feels 
needed, worthwhile, productive, and ap- 
preciated while offering an invaluable ser- 
vice to the school community. 

For the past ten years our staff has 
organized a volunteer appreciation dinner 
with entertainment. Placemats and deco- 
rations are handcrafted by the students and 
each volunteer receives a not-so-expen- 
sive-and-often-humorous memento for 
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their service. A few are given a special 
commendation for their extraordinary ser- 
vice. 

There are two formally-produced 
video tape programs with which I am 
acquainted that have been developed to 
strengthen the partnership of parents and 
the school, One has been produced by the 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
jum Development (ASCD) titled “Involv- 
ing Parents in Education.” It provides for 
staff development and offers a format for 
parents and staff to discuss their mutual 
interests and concerns. This program cov- 
ers five main areas: parenting, communi- 
cating, volunteering, learning at home, 
and representing other parents. 

The second program is produced by 
Family Study Institutein Lincoln, Illinois. 
This video series “Bringing Families and 
Schools Together” highlights that chil- 
dren need parents’ support in order to 
perform well in school. 

The Family Study Institute provides 
two courses for parents: Reading at Home 


and Studying at Home. In FSI courses 
parents study together in small groups 
while applying their learning at home be- 
tween sessions. A preview video can be 
obtained from each of these organiza- 
tions. While they provide a different model 
than the one used at our school, both are 
well endorsed and interestingly designed. 
Itis obvious to us at Grace School that 
our program has not only provided extra 
benefits for the students and staff but has 
also fostered improved relationships be- 
tween homeand school. Teachers model- 
ing classroom management can help par- 
ents better understand child development 
and improve on their own parenting skills. 
As parents witness and learn first-hand 
what happens in the school, they experi- 
ence a sense of ownership and partner- 
ship. In turn, satisfied partners become 
one’s best publicity in the community. 
Yes, we need to go beyond tolerating 
parents’ presence in our schools. We need 
to invite them into the partnership of nur- 
turing children together.+ 





Thoughts to get you Through Almost Any Crisis 


* Indecision is the key to flexibility. 


* — If you find something you like, buy a lifetime supply, because they will stop 


making it. 


* You can’t tell which way the train went by looking at the track. 
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The Third International 
Mathematics and Science 


Study (TIMSS) 











(Editor’s Note: The Third International Mathematics and Science Study 
(TIMSS) is sponsored by the International Association for Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement (IEA) which is headquartered in The Hague, The 
Netherlands. The study will involve over fifty countries and will take place 
in two phases, 1991-95 and 1996-99. The International Coordinator is at 
the University of British Columbia in Vancouver, Canada. Each of the 
countries must provide not only financial backing for the effort in their 
respective country but also provide a National Project Coordinator(NPR). 

Dr. William Schmidt is the United States NPR. He is a graduate 
of Concordia College, River Forest who received his Ph.D. in Statistics and 
Research Methodology from the University of Chicago in 1969. Since that 
year he has served at Michigan State University interrupted by a two year 
leave while working at the National Science Foundation in Washington, 
D.C. His responsibility inthis study besides his service as National Project 
Director is to train all other NPR’s throughout the world in training 
sessions in Vancouver, Oslo, Italy, He ts also a member of the Steering 
Committee of the study. Dr. Schmidt has also served his alma mater and the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod as a consultant in various research 
efforts. 

This article is offered to our readership since there has been much 
interest shown in our country over comparative studies in math/science 
achievement among the major industrial countries of the world.) 








Fé Third International Mathematics and Science Study (TIMSS), sponsored by the 
International Association for Evaluation of Educational Achievement(IEA), will be the most 
important international study of educational outcomes in the 1990’s. TIMSS will be 
conducted in approximately 50 countries from around the world. It will take place in two 
phases: onein 1991-1995 and the other in 1996-1999. The study will go far beyond traditional 
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surveys of achievement to include a focus 
on instructional practices and curricular 
influences on student learning. Analyses 
will focus on the curriculum 

¢ as it is intended, 

e asitis actually delivered in the class- 
room, 

* as itis learned by students. 

TIMSS will also focus on societal 
contexts at the national, community, and 
individual student levels, exploring stu- 
dents’ attitudes and opinions. The study 
will concentrate data collection on three 
focal populations: 

Population 1: the two adjacent grades 

containing the majority of nine year 

olds; 

Population 2: the two adjacent grades 

containing the majority of 13 year 

olds; 

Population 3: All students complet- 

ing the final year of secondary school- 

ing in private or public education. 


TIMSS will seek to identify variables 
associated with high levels of achieve- 
ment in mathematics and science, and will 
endeavor to explain characteristics that 
influence educational performance. The 
study will provide a wealth of information 
about the teaching and learning of math- 
ematics and science which will be of inter- 
est to a wide range of audiences including 
parents, academics, educators, policy- 
makers, researchers and politicians. 


AIMS OF THE STUDY 
The general aims of TIMSS are to assess 
and examine differences in Science and 
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Mathematics achievement between coun- 
tries, schools, and students. The study will 
identify factors that explain these differ- 
ences and estimates them. 

The challenge is daunting since an 
enormous number of factors affect the 
character and degrees of achievement of 
particular students, schools and nations. 
These factors operate at varying levels in 
a country’s school system. For example, 
in some countries major educational poli- 
cies are set centrally by a ministry of 
education or other national governance 
authority. In others, the same kinds of 
policies are made regionally, at the school 
level or by individual teachers. Thus, 
although all student learning is mostclosely 
determined by the learning opportunities 
of the individual students, the factors which 
influence and control those opportunities 
may have their origins at higher levels in 
the educational system. 

International comparative studies of 
achievement have often been justifiably 
criticized because of problems of statisti- 
cal methodology such as comparability in 
the definition of the student populations 
and differences in the sampling response 
rates. However, we believe that, in fact, 
the greatest difficulty in making cross- 
national comparisons is systemically 
based. In other words, the educational 
systems themselves (including the cur- 
riculum, teachers and instructional orga- 
nization) are different and, unless those 
differences are accounted for, the com- 
parison of educational achievement is not 
valid. Technical difficulties of implemen- 
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tation need to be solved since an overly 
simplistic conception of education oppor- 
tunity can lead only to invalid and decep- 
tive comparisons. 


CenTRAL Questions or TIMSS 

Four primary questions have been identi- 
fied and are to be addressed by the study. 
These are: 

1. Curriculum. What are students 
expected to learn in mathemat- 
ics and the sciences? (i.e.: what 
are the educational goals?) 


2. Teachers. Who are the teachers, 
what is their background and 
how are they certified? 


3. Instruction. How is instruction 
organized? 


4, Achievement. What have stu- 
dents learned in mathematics and 
the sciences and how does this 
relate to the curriculum, to the 
teachers and to instructional or- 
ganization? 


LEVELS OF THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

As mentioned above, these factors can 
have their origins and primary effects at 
different levels in different educational 
systems. Curriculum in some countries is 
set and specified nationally, in others lo- 
cally. Similarly, teacher training and quali- 
fication can be a national or a local affair. 
Also, teachers organize their own instruc- 
tion in some jurisdictions, while in others 
they must conform to a specified model. 
This diffusion of influences and conse- 
quences across levels has guided expecta- 
tions about data analysis for TIMSS. That 
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is, itis expected that there will be a series 
of analyses at each of several levels. Thus 

some analyses will be conducted compar. 
ing countries with respect to aggregate 
achievement in relation to influential fac_ 
tors hypothesized to operate at this level, 
Similar analyses will be conducted com- 
paring schools within countries and com- 
paring students within schools, The major 
issues of concern and the foci for analysis 
of the study can be organized by these 
levels. 


1. Country 

A. The role of mathematics and science 
in a country’s social and economic 
structures. 


Countries vary in assigning impor- 
tance of knowledge of and training in 
mathematics and science for effec- 
tive functioning in particular roles 
and occupations of that society. These 
variations in turn affect curricular 
priorities within the educational sys- 
tem. 


B. A country’s level of wealth or eco- 


nomic capital. (Perhaps indexed by 
gross domestic product.) 


The material resources of a country 
have an effect on the range of strate- 
gies available to it for investment in 
education. The chosen education in- 
vestment strategy, in turn, determines 
how rich curricular planning efforts 
can be, its procedures for teacher 
selection and training, and its moni- 
toring and evaluation activities. 


C. Cultural capital of the country. 
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Highly educated populations are more 
likely to demand greater educational 
investment and are also more likely 
to have parents who will support their 
children’s learning. 


D. Human development 


Countries which devote more re- 
sources to child health, child care 
provisions, and early education, will 
have school children who are better 
able to learn. 


E. National and regional curricula 


Countries with centralized curricula 
and assessment are perhaps more 
likely to have similar patterns of 
achievement across schools, other 
factors being equal. 


2. School 
A. Roles, functions, community and 
family relations 


(1) Resources and functions. In al- 
most every educational system 
resources for the conduct of 
schooling are provided and de- 
termined by governance levels 
above the school’s administra- 
tion. The origin of these re- 
sources in public systems is ulti- 
mately taxes, but the budgetary 
provision of these resources to 
particular schools is seldom de- 
cided by the school itself. In 
addition, the very definition ofa 
school differs from country to 
country. Often the functions 
which are the responsibility of 
schools in one country are the 
responsibilities of higher levels 
or lower levels of educational 
governance in another country. 
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How these roles are defined and 
how these decisions are made 
can affect the learning opportu- 
nities of students. 


(2) Community, family, and student 
relations. Often there are strong 
interdependentrelations between 
schools, their clients and higher 
level administrative and gover- 
nance levels. The effectiveness 
of the educational opportunities 
provided to students may vary 
with the strength and quality of 
these relations. 


(3) School offerings. Obviously, the 
course offerings and other edu- 
cational experiences provided by 
schools are probably the most 
important determinant of what 
(as opposed to how much) stu- 
dents learn. Regardless of 
whether an educational goal is 
embedded in the formal curricu- 
lum, if itis not represented in the 
educational opportunities pro- 
vided by the school, it cannot be 
learned by students. 


B. Teachers and teaching 


(1) Teacher background. Teacher 
background includes personal 
characteristics such as gender, 
ethnicity, language spoken. 
Teacher background also in- 
cludes those characteristics ac- 
quired at home and in primary 
and secondary school which tn- 
fluence the decisions which lead 
individuals into the education 
and training experiences they un- 
dertake during tertiary educa- 
tion, which is often the prerequi- 
site to becoming a teacher. 
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(2) Teacher qualifications. Teacher 
qualifications are the official cre- 
dentials used to entitle teachers 
to teach particular subjects and 
topics to specific kinds of stu- 
dents. Typically, these qualifi- 
cations are organized by school 
subject, by grade level, or both. 
However, other factors such as 
providing educational services 
for students with handicaps may 
also play arole in the credentials 
awarded to teachers by official 
agencies. The qualifications ac- 
corded to individual teachers are 
usually based on their back- 
ground, training and experience. 
Qualifications are important be- 
cause they regulate the assign- 
ment of teachers to the courses 
and other types of educational 
experiences provided by schools. 
The considerable variation in 
how official qualifications and 
certifications are provided cross- 
nationally create significant vari- 
ance and may well be an impor- 
tant factor in the long-term edu- 
cational opportunities of students 
in anation’s schools and, conse- 
quently, in their achievement 
outcomes. 


(3) Teacher status and incentives. 
The society as a whole, and the 
educational system more spe- 
cifically, provide teachers vari- 
able recognition and rewards for 
their work. These include for- 
mal ones such as salary or other 
recognition of professional merit. 
Less formal yet significant re- 
wards include the status accorded 


(4) 


(5) 


teachers, the recognition of 
teachers as professionals ang 
experts, and the quality of the 
school as a workplace for teach. 
ers. When these recognitions 
and rewards are weak, a teacher’, 
sense of the importance of his or 
hersocietalrole may suffer which 
in turn may have adverse effects 
on professional performance, Jf 
this happens consistently anq 
widely throughout the educa. 
tional system, its effect on the 
aggregate achievement and attj- 
tudinal outcomes of the country 
can be significant. 


Teacher goals for student learn- 
ing. Inmost educational systems, 
formal learning goals presum- 
ably set the conditions under 
which teachers carry out their 
tasks. However, teachers typi- 
cally interpret such goals by aug- 
menting them with additional 
ones or otherwise changing the 
relative emphasis of various 
goals based on their own prefer- 
ences. The actual goals of teach- 
ers, not only those intended by 
the higher levels of an educa- 
tional system, clearly have an 
impact on the experiences and 
opportunities provided students 
and thus need to be reckoned 
with. 


Instructional practices. Yet it is 
the instructional practices that 
make up the core of the activities 
that provide educational oppor- 
tunities. These are determined 
by the full range of the factors 
discussed above. Instructional 
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practices are the most fundamen- 
tal of teaching responsibilities 
and the most direct link to the 
quality of educational opportu- 
nity provided individual pupils. 
As such, they make up the final 
link in the long chain of social 
and educational policies which 
form and provide the opportu- 
nity for student learning. 


3. Student 
A, Student background. 


Student background refers to the char- 
acteristics acquired prior to the time 
of the study. These characteristics 
include gender, students’ prior edu- 
cational history, previously acquired 
attitudes and beliefs, and parental 
resources (including the economic 
and cultural capital of the family). 


B. Student attitudes and out-of-school 
activities. 
Student attitudes and out-of-school 
activities are often difficult to sepa- 
rate from those mentioned under stu- 
dent background, above, In addition 
to forming part of the “background” 
for the use students make of educa- 
tional opportunities, out-of-school 
activities can have other effects. For 
example, sometimes such activities 
displace school activities, so that 
available educational experiences 
simply never take place for the stu- 
dent. Of course, we must concede 
that such out-of-school involvement 
can also enhance, reinforce or pro- 
mote school learning. 


C. Student achievement. 
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TIMMS 


Student achievement, as measured 
by TIMSS tests, is the basic gauge of 
learning for the entire study. Such 
learning is indicated not only through 
a global score but also through a 
variety of reportable topics and items 
included in the TIMSS tests. 


SUBSTANTIVE AND Po.icy ISSUES FOR 
TIMSS 

TIMSS is a substantive, scientific study of 
outcomes and common practices that will 
provide important information not only to 
the general educational research commu- 
nities but also the research specialists in 
the disciplines of science and science edu- 
cation, as well as mathematics and math- 
ematics education. At the same time, 
TIMSS is a major study of educational 
opportunity which may not only describe 
but also contextualize and explain some of 
the comparative outcomes of mathemat- 
ics and science education cross-nation- 
ally. As such, and as one of the most 
fundamental comparative studies of this 
decade, it must ask questions not only of 
interest to research communities but also 
to those responsible for policy. 

If some of the most fundamental tasks 
of TIMSS have to do with assessments of 
cross-national differences in mathematics 
and science learning outcomes, the pri- 
mary goals of TIMSS must be determina- 
tions of why such differences come about. 


THE Conceptual MopDEL 

The unifying theme underlying the con- 
ceptual framework is Educational Oppor- 
tunity. Itrecognizes thecurriculum, school 
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and teacher (including instructional prac- 
tices) as elements that both define and 
delimit the educational opportunities af- 
forded to students for learning mathemat- 
ics and the sciences. The conception fur- 
ther specifies that the opportunities to 
reach a Jearning goal (e.g. have useful 
knowledge and skill centered around a 
specific topic) are important to and have a 
direct impact on the actual accomplish- 
ment of that goal by students. The term 
goal is used to refer to content as defined 
by the curriculum frameworks and in- 
cludes topics, performance expectations, 
and attitudes. 

The curriculum, by specifying the 
learning goals at the national or regional 
level, sets parameters that emphasize cer- 
tain opportunities to learn while constrain- 
ing others, For example, in a country with 
a mandatory national curriculum backed 
up by national assessments and a school 
inspectorate, the inclusion of a learning 
goal does not guarantee that it will be 
covered, that is, that the opportunity will 
actually be provided in classrooms, but it 
does greatly increase the probability of 
thatevent. The absence of a goal similarly 
increases the probability that educational 
opportunities related to that goal will not 
be provided. But as before we deal only 
with changes in probabilities—in the prob- 
ability distributions of educational oppor- 
tunities—and not with certainty that op- 
portunity will not be delivered. 

Differences across countries in the 
specification of learning goals and the 
policies related to the learning goals are 


critically important for understanding these 
relationships. The system-level specifica- 
tion of learning goals sets parameters by 
which educational opportunities are con- 
strained, although perhaps not in equal 
degree, no matter what the type of system, 

Schools and teachers, through their 
characteristics and activities, also help to 
frame the educational opportunities pro- 
vided students. The curricular organiza- 
tion of the school, and the qualifications 
and subject matter knowledge of the teach- 
ers, both affect the provision and quality 
of educational opportunities. The instruc- 
tional practices used by the teacher in the 
classroom and the course offerings pro- 
vided by the school, further delimit and 
shape those opportunities. 


THe Concept oF INTENDED 
CURRICULUM 

The specification of goals at the national 
or regional level is what IEA has tradition- 
ally termed “the intended curriculum.” 
This label, together with National/Regional 
Curriculum goals, describes the concept 
identified with the question of what stu- 
dents are expected to learn in mathematics 
and science at the system level. Itis a key 
element in the conceptual framework for 
the Third International Mathematics and 
Science Study(TIMSS). 

The sources of information available 
to measure the intended curriculum are 
curriculum guides, textbooks, tests, and 
curriculum experts. Resource constraints 
have made it necessary for TIMSS to 
focus on curriculum guides, textbooks and 
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experts. Using these sources TIMSS de- 
signed a set of curriculum analysis proce- 
dures which include document analysis 
(of curriculum guides and textbooks), topic 
tracing across all grade levels, expert ques- 
tionnaires and participation questionnaires. 
These procedures are tied to the language 
system of the curriculum frameworks. 

For the documentanalysis, amethod- 
ology of content analysis is used which 
involves partitioning of documents into 
relatively homogeneous blocks, the sub- 
stance of whichis then coded. Thisis done 
for curriculum guides and textbooks at all 
three populations. 

For a small number of topics (called 
in-depth topics) the documents are ana- 
lyzed to provide information about the 
topic coverage at all grade levels from the 
beginning of schooling to the end of sec- 
ondary school. This same task isalsodone 
for all topics in the frameworks but based 
on judgment rather than on formal docu- 
ment analysis. That is, experts (using 
documents where necessary) have been 
asked to provide this information. The 
expert questionnaire which addresses 
broader issues such as reforms and calcu- 
lator and computer usage is to be an- 
swered by a set of mathematics and sci- 
ence experts. 


ANALYTICAL PURPOSES 

The curriculum analysis is meant to pro- 
vide an important contextual variable for 
interpreting achievement differences 
among countries. Indices of content cov- 
erage and emphasis will be important con- 
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comitant variables for interpreting cross- 
national comparisons. Also, as the model 
of suggests, the concept is essential in 
linking the intended to the attained cur- 
riculum through the implemented curricu- 
lum. Thus, for relational analyses, espe- 
cially at the country level, the curriculum 
analysis provides the measurement of a 
central construct. 

The curriculum analysis also serves 
another purpose. The characterizations of 
the intended curriculum for each of the 
participating countries and the associated 
cross country comparisons are also an 
important aspect of TIMSS. How the in- 
tended curriculum is designed, what it 
includes, what policies of control are asso- 
ciated with it, who makes the decisions of 
what students are expected to learn in 
mathematics and the sciences are all fun- 
damental research and policy questions. 


ee 
Europe is moving in an integra- 
tive fashion and there is greater 
concern with global economic 
competitiveness throughout the 
countries of the world. 


————— 


Policy makers and curriculum devel- 
opers in many countries are struggling 
with the reform of their mathematics and 
sciences curricula. Two facts stand out: 
Europeis moving inan integrative fashion 
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and there is greater concern with global 
economic competitiveness throughout the 
countries of the world. Both facts have 
implications for educational reform espe- 
cially in the fields of mathematics and 
sciences, 

What should a “world-class curricu- 
lum” in mathematics and the sciences have 
as its content and as its performance ex- 
pectations? Should it include non-cogni- 
tive goals as well? What attendant policies 
need to be associated with such a curricu- 
lum? Fortunately for those of us involved 
in the study, these are questions for which 
TIMSS is not responsible. The questions 
are indeed critical, but extremely complex 
and politically difficult to answer. How- 
ever, if the policy makers from ministries 
of education are serious in wanting to 
address these issues as they undertake 
reform in their own countries then com- 
prehensive and document based descrip- 
tions of what countries are actually doing 
are necessary to begin such deliberations. 





In summary, the second purpose of 
the TIMMS curriculum analysis is to an- 
swer the important question of interest to 
mathematicians, mathematics educators, 
physicists, biologists, chemists, earth sci- 
entists, science educators, ministry offj- 
cials, curriculum developers and teachers, 
namely, what are students expected to 
learn in mathematics and the sciences in 
school Populations 1 and 2 is to imply an 
international homogeneity of intent. The 
second question of the TIMSS curriculum 
analysis is just how homogeneous is that 
intent?+ 


Readers who are interested in further or 
continuing information about U.S. TIMSS 
may receive the occasional newsletter (two 
to four times a year) by contacting 
Jacqueline Babcock, TIMSS, 464 Erickson 
Hall, Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan 48824-1034, Fax: 517- 
336-1727 or E-mail:jbabcock @ msu.edu. 


Home-Alone Telephone Tips 


If your child ever has to stay home alone, make sure he or she is phone-savvy. Parents 
magazine (June 1993) says that your child should know 

* his or her full name, address, and telephone number 

* parents’ full names and work phone numbers 

* how to report an emergency by dialing 911, O for the operator, and other 


emergency numbers 


° the nearest intersection to your home 


* the phone number of aco-worker of yours, or another alternative way to teach you 
* how to take messages and how lo avoid letting strangers know that parents arcn’t 


home 


. how long he or she is allowed Lo stay on the phone when speaking to friends 


* the times when to call you to check in 
(Christian Home and School, September 1993) 
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Overcoming Our Doubts 





iving in the call of God in the Gospel can be seen as a journey to our final heavenly home. 
It ought also be seen as a journey that continually traverses the agony and the ecstasy of the 
cross of Christ. Our sojourn through life involves a continual clash between what we 
experience in daily living about who and what we are, and the inheritance that is ours through 
faith. Christian living places the believer’s existence in a tension between the dual realities 
of sinand grace: between livingasasin-corrupted citizen of this fallen creation, yetarighteous 
member of the Kingdom of God. 

God calls the Christian to the full range of possible experiences in the old creation which 
is now joined to the full inheritance of salvation made possible through Christ’s sacrificial 
death. But neither our old world experiences of our fallen existence nor the blessings of Christ 
given to faith cancel the other out. Perhaps Luther’s “in, with and under” language may be 
appropriate here. We hold our divine citizenship and all of God’s blessings of salvation in, 
with and under our temporal citizenship and all that its fallen character can bring us. What 
flows from our temporal citizenship is given to faith. The life of Christ climaxed in the cross 
is the ultimate expression of this tension. As we have been called to live in Christ, that tension 
also frames out the big picture of Christian life. 

Our experiences of life come already robust and they usually make their full-blown 
impact on us by just living life in the world. But faith is different. There is a certain 
becomingness to faith as it is acted out and put to work in the daily life of the believer. It is 
born of the Word and the Spirit, but must grow and mature. In this sense our awareness and 
expression of faith are always being developed by the Word and the Spirit, on the way to the 
full stature of the image of Christ. 

As Luther well realized, doubt can often assault faith as we live in this tension between 
sin and grace. Doubt can arise from too much tension in our walking in the cross, but it can 
alsoarise from too little. We want tofocus our attention on doubtas it can occur in the Christian 
walk and how God through his Word seeks to overcome it by strengthening and building up 
our faith. 





Steven A. Hein is an associate professor of Theology at Concordia University, River Forest, 
Illinois. 
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Three common varieties of doubt will 
be explored together with the problems of 
faith that they manifest. Our discussion 
draws onanexcellent study of doubt by Os 
Guinness entitled, In Two Minds 
(Intervarsity Press) which unfortunately 
has been out of print for many years. 


Anatomy or Dovust 

Before we get into a discussion of what 
doubt is, we want to mention some things 
that doubtis not. First, doubt is not a more 
casual way of describing unbelief. Be- 
cause of a poor translation of the text in 
John 20, we have pinned the label, “doubt- 
ing Thomas” on Jesus’ disciple. Thomas 
was nota doubter of the resurrection prior 
to the dramatic scene in the upper room. 
He just flat disbelieved it. A more accu- 
rate rendering of Jesus’ words would be: 
“do not disbelieve, but believe.’(John 
0:27) Neither the word nor the idea of 
doubt is in the text. 

Our word “doubt” comes from the 
Latin word, dubitare. It means to be 
“double-minded,” or to be “in two minds” 
about something. Belief and unbelief are 
single-minded perspectives; yes and no. 
We can think of doubt as the equivalent to 
a simultaneous “yes/no.” There is an 
uncomfortable tension about doubt and 
the more important the issues involved, 
the greater the tension. It is like standing 
with one foot in one rowboat and one foot 
in another. Doubt over things that matter 
presses us toresolve the tension intoeither 
belief or unbelief. Thomas moved from 
unbelief to faith through his encounter 
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with the risen Christ. Doubt was never 
involved. 

Secondly, doubt is not something that 
is intrinsic to faith, as if faith in a biblica) 
sense were simply an inferior, uncertain 
substitute for knowing something. Faith 
is not affirmation with doubt or uncer. 
tainty mixedin. Rather, faith incorporates 
knowledge with trust and confidence. We 
experience doubtin our Christian walk not 
because it is inherent in faith, but rather 
because our faith is either malformed or 
malnourished. And in such condition, it is 
vulnerable to either too much or too little 
tension from our experiences of fallenness 
in daily living. 





We are suggesting that doubt 
should be viewed as a symptom: 
something is wrong with faith 





As our awareness and expression of 
faith can suffer from a variety of prob- 
lems, we must recognize that doubt which 
can assault our faith comes in different 
forms. Weare suggesting that doubt should 
be viewed as a symptom: something is 
wrong with faith. Different problems that 
faith can experience are manifested by 
different kinds of doubt. Doubt needs to 
be seen by the Christian as both threat and 
opportunity. If ignored and neglected, 
doubt has the potential to destroy faith. 
Yet, if understood and tended to properly 
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by God’s Word, faith can be matured and 
strengthened dramatically. 


DouBT FROM AN UNGRATEFUL SPIRIT 
The first type of doubt is perhaps the most 
insidious and destructive becauseitis rarely 
seen as a form of doubt. It springs from a 
slowly growing ambivalence about the 
yalue of our inheritance in Christ. Its most 
recognizable manifestation is an attitude: 
ungratefulness. Here the Christian walk 
of faith is not encountering too much ten- 
sion with the experiences of fallen exist- 
ence. Rather there is too little, or perhaps, 
none at all. 

This subversive kind of doubt is well 
exemplified by the two sons in the parable 
of the Prodigal Son (Luke 15:1 1-32). Both 
sons had lived their whole lives in the 
father’s house, enjoying the fullness of its 
blessings. Progressively, the prodigal son 
becomes discontent with a growing con- 
viction that life would be better lived out 
in the exciting world. Having cashed in 
his inheritance, he leaves for the glitter of 
the world, but there receives a startling 
vision. Slavery in his father’s house is 
preferable to the despair of his present 
fallen existence. Returning home with his 
new vision, he is surprised at his welcome 
and overwhelmed with gratitude to live 
again as a son in his father’s house. And 
we see in the complaint of the brother the 
same ingratitude, but not quite in as ad- 
vanced a stage. 

Christians who have grown up in the 
household of faith, and lived in strong 
Christian homes are prone to this kind of 
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doubt. Itis so easy to take itall for granted. 
Many silently suffer an impoverished faith, 
lacking a vision of the magnitude and 
stark contrast between sin and grace. Not 
that grace has been in short supply. In- 
deed, as in the parable, all of the comforts 
of the Gospel have been present since 
before one can remember. But, our vision 
of the abundance and scope of grace is 
linked to our vision of the pervasiveness 
and depths of sin. What is in short supply 
is a full-orbed awareness of the depths of 
one’s sin and the extent of depravity in the 
old world. From blunted Law and shel- 
tered living, the vision of our fallenness 
becomes vague and shallow. Thus, the 
immensity of grace is missed and its value 
discounted. Seeing little in what has al- 
ways been there, faith is in danger of being 
cashed in for the allurements of the faith- 
less life. 

Insuchastate, oneis not overwhelmed 
by anguish or tension. Rather little an- 
guish is experienced at all. This is doubt 
from an ungrateful spirit. It is the failure 
to appreciate the tension in “but by the 
grace of God go I.” The incredible joy 
from hearing “once you were no people 
but now you have become God’s people” 
is missing. 

What isso destructive about this form 
of doubt is that Christians who suffer from 
it rarely are aware of its presence or even 
that it is a form of doubt. There is no 
experience of crisis to sound the alarm. 
Nothing but calm complacency. Perhaps 
many whom we count as dying or “dead 
wood” in our congregations are silent suf- 
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ferers of doubt from ungratefulness. 
Maybe we can even perceive shades of an 
ungrateful spirit in ourselves as well. 

What is needed, of course, is a good 
strong dose of God’s holy anguish. The 
hammer of fallen existence and the pierc- 
ing blade of the Law need to come crash- 
ing down on our self-confidence and com- 
placency, exposing our ingratitude for what 
itis. And shaken by the magnitude of our 
helpless sinful condition, we need to be 
sent off running-running to the waiting 
outstretched arms of the gracious Heav- 
enly Father, wraps us in the precious robe 
of righteousness bought and paid for by 
his only begotten Son. And now with a 
healthy tension, we hear God’s call anew 
and, gratefully take up life in the cross of 
Christ. 


Doust FRoM DEFECTIVE AWARENESS 

If doubt can assail us from too little ten- 
sion, itcan surface from too much as well. 
The faith which we express in response to 
our call to be a child of God is shaped by 
our awareness of its character and content. 
To be sure, the faith of Christ’s Church is 
but one faith and it is none other than the 
faith of the prophetic and apostolic Word. 
But our awareness of that faith is always 
limited and sometimes, unknowingly, we 
just get it wrong. Our incomplete and 
perhaps faulty picture of God is, neverthe- 
less, what shapes our awareness and frames 
out our expectations of God and his prom- 
ises for daily living. If fallen existence 
brings us experiences and challenges that 
contradict our expectations of God and his 
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promises, the tension between faith ang 
our experiences of life can become excry. 
ciating. A real crisis of doubt can result. 
We could call this doubt from a defective 
awareness of God. 

This second type of doubt can often 
be manifested by a real crisis of trust. 
Expecting God to act in ways that he 
doesn’t, or not act in ways he does, can 
shake our confidence and produce a whole 
range of faulty conclusions about what he 
must really be like. The recognition of 
Jesus as the incarnate Son of God was 
slow to develop in his disciples. Their 
understanding of Jesus was incomplete 
and sometimes faulty. Seeing the Lord 
sleeping in the back of the boat during a 
fierce storm, the disciples doubted his 
concern about their welfare (Luke 8:22- 
25). What can even a great prophet know 
or do during such perilous circumstances 
if he is asleep? While probably bailing 
water, they had atwofold crisis; one in the 
worthiness of their boat, the other in the 
worthiness of their Lord. The disciples 
suffered doubt from a faulty and incom- 
plete picture of Jesus. 

Likewise, if our storms of life or con- 
science are not balanced off with an ad- 
equate picture of our Lord, his power and 
his promises, then we too can suffer a real 
crisis in confidence. Trust, however, is 
not the root of the problem. The problem 
is in what we believe, not in how we 
believe. Indeed, the greater the trust in a 
faulty picture, the greater the crisis. Ad- 
monishments to “just trust the Lord” by 
well-meaning friends will simply make 
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matters worse. It would be like pouring 
salt on an open wound. What we need is 
the wise counsel of one well-schooled in 
the Scriptures such as our pastor. Pa- 
tiently examining our portrait of God, in- 
struction from God’s Word can reform our 
faulty understanding and fill in serious 
yoids. When the appropriate area of our 
portrait is remedied, our crisis of doubt 
will dissipate as quickly as it began. Faith 
matures and a healthy balance of tension 
between our experience of fallenness and 
what is given to faith is created. 


el 


A biblical faith is in tension with 
the falleness of the world, but is 
not in tension with the truth. 


ES 


Our example has a happy conclusion. 
Nevertheless, there is cause for sober re- 
flection. How many people baptized in 
the Lord have walked away from the fel- 
lowship of faith in bitter anguish, nursing 
the conviction that God, at some crucial 
point in their lives, simply did not come 
through for them? With faith, they neither 
got it right, nor were they set right. Their 
awareness of God and his promises was 
not up to their experience of the fallenness 
in life the tension for trust was too great so 
they walked. How many in our midst who 
have not walked, are nevertheless silently 
nursing the wounds of doubt from an ane- 
mic understanding of the Lord and his 
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promises? We see the importance of 
catechesis in the Church, of getting our 
lessons and getting them right. 


Doust FROM WEAK FounDATIONS 

A biblical faith is in tension with the 
fallenness of the world, but it is not in 
tension with the truth. John constructed 
his Gospel around seven miracles of Jesus, 
ending with the resurrection appearance 
to the skeptic Thomas. He then stated the 
purpose of his Gospel to the reader: “These 
things were written that you might know 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing, you might have life in his 
name.” The apostolic Church proclaimed 
God’s mighty acts through Jesus as pow- 
erful evidences that undergird the promise 
of grace. If faith is to stand the intellectual 
challenges that our world can raise, then it 
must have a firm foundation. If our rea- 
sons for faith are weak, doubt can plague 
us whenits truthfulness is rigorously ques- 
tioned by the reasoned arguments of unbe- 
lief, We call this third variety, “doubt 
from weak foundations.” This was the 
problem with John the Baptist when he 
was left alone with his questions in Herod’s 
prison. He sent his disciples to Jesus with 
the question, “Are you really the one to 
come or should we look for another?’’(Matt. 
11:2) This is the central truth question of 
the Christian faith. Who is Jesus of 
Nazareth? 

It is instructive to note how Jesus 
ministered to John’s doubts. He simply 
went about a days-worth of ministry and 
then turned to the disciples and said: “Go 
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back and tell John of the things that you 
have seen and heard: the blind receive 
sight, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised 
and the good news is preached to the 
poor.”(Matt. 11:5) Foundational to the 
apostolic preaching of Jesus was the testi- 
mony; “and of these things we are wit- 
nesses.” 

Many a Christian parent has said si- 
lent prayers as their children packed off to 
“Secular University” fearing that their faith 
might crumble. The fear in some in- 
stances is well-founded. Our confident 
trust needs more than just accuracy in the 
“whats” of faith. It also needs a firm 
foundation in the “whys” of faith: why it 
should be regarded as true. If we do not 
know “why” in behalf of the Gospel and 
the Christian world-view, then we do not 
know “why not” in behalf of some substi- 
tute. The tragedy is that many a Christian 
has graduated from the Church’s confes- 


sion while studying to graduate from 
“Secular U.” Unaided intellectual doubt 
can be resolved into unbelief. 

The Church and its educational min. 
istry needs to take seriously the apostle 
Peter’s imperative: “Always be Prepared 
to give a defense for the hope that is in you 
when called upon...” We cannot answer 
that call and make that defense to the 
unbeliever until we have first made it to 
ourselves, The Church needs to educate in 
the “whys” along with the “whats” of 
faith. 

But we may ask, how firm a founda. 
tion is needed? Our goal should be an 
intellectual foundation that is commensy- 
rate with our degree of intellectual deve|- 
opment and the sophistication of the chal- 
lenges to our faith that our place in the 
world brings. With such a foundation, 
intellectual doubts will fade and a confi- 
dent expression of faith can replace timid- 
ity.+ 





Musings 


* Character is determined by what you accomplish when the excitement is gone. Anon. 


* Just for today I will exercise my soul in three ways: I will do somebody a good turn and 
not get found out. J will do at least two things I don’t want to do. William James 


* — The secret of successful managing is to keep the five guys who hate you away from the 
four guys who haven't made up their minds, Casey Stengel 
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Constitutional Concerns in 
Nonpublic School Student Transportation 


Psiiiine transportation or reimbursement in lieu of transportation to nonpublic school 

students has withstood a number of challenges under state constitutional provisions prohib- 
iting aid or gifts of money for sectarian purposes since the 1947 United States Supreme Court 
decision in Everson v. Board of Education. In Everson, the Court held that the use of public 
funds for transportation of nonpublic school children does not violate the establishment clause 
of the First Amendment. However, it should be understood that many state constitutions have 
been interpreted narrowly to mean that transportation services go to the students and any 
benefits received by the nonpublic school is incidental. 

Interestingly, failure to provide nonpublic school students bus service may also be 
challenged on the First Amendment’s free exercise and/or equal protection grounds. In 
McCarthy v. Hornbeck, the federal district court found no free exercise or equal protection 
problems with a Maryland statute that permitted only eleven of twenty-four counties to extend 
to nonpublic students the same transportation arrangements as were extended to their public 
school counterparts. 

Plaintiffs argued that their right to freely exercise religion via selecting sectarian schools 
for their children was circumscribed by the state in not offering transportation to nonpublic 
students in thirteen counties. Their argument regarding equal protection violation centered 
on Maryland having no rational basis for making the statutory distinction. The courtcountered 
by indicating that its view of the state’s system of transportation placed, at most, only an 
indirect economic burden on the right of the plaintiffs to freely exercise religion. In addition, 
because there was a rational relationship between Maryland’s objective of conserving 
restricted resources and the transportation arrangement, the court could find no violation of 
the equal protection clause. Simply, the court found no constitutional basis upon which they 
could require Maryland to subsidize transporting non-public school students to their schools. 
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In a similar sphere, an Ohio statute 
which reimbursed parents only when travel 
time was thirty minutes or less was chal- 
lenged by nonpublic school parents under 
the state’s equal protection clause. The 
court found that the statute had a rational 
basis. 

Establishment clause grounds may 
also form the basis for challenging a state 
statute that provides for nonpublic school 
student transportation. A Rhode Island 
law required public school districts to trans- 
port both public and nonpublic students to 
and from their schools only if the distance 
made walking impractical or hazardous. 
The statute was challenged as violating 
the establishment clause because it al- 
lowed for an oft occurring scenario of 
transporting nonpublic school students 
across boundaries into neighboring dis- 
tricts thereby creating more choices for 
nonpublic students over against public 
school enrollees and at greater public ex- 
pense. 





The appellate court found no Viola. 
tion of either the establishment or equal 
protection clause simply because the Teal. 
ity of the situation was that public Schoo] 
students were ordinarily ineligible to be 
bused beyond district boundaries. The 
court did indicate that its inclination Was 
premised upon the fact that both Publi¢ 
and nonpublic students were being trans. 
ported to their own schools and that the 
application of the distance standard wag 
uniform for both groups. 

In spite of Everson, constitutional js- 
sues relating to the duty to transport 
nonpublic school students remain Sensi- 
tive and complex. Consequently, they 
will continue to face scrutiny from both 
the federal and state judiciary.+ 


SUGGEST RESOURCE 
Mawdsley, Ralph D. Pupil Transporta- 
tion and the Law. Topeka: National 
Organization on Legal Problems of Edu- 
cation, 1992. 


About LCMS Schools in 1993 


. 2971 children were served in before-or-after school care. 10,209 children were declined 


enrollment, usually due to space limitations. 


. 52% of the student enrollment came from families of Lutheran members. 


. 34% of the enrollment came from non-Lutheran families. 


. 13% of the enrollment came from unchurched homes. 


. 17% of the enrollment represented Back, Hispanic, Asian, or other minority groups. 


- 13, 438 teachers and administrators — 9,811 fulltime—3,627 part time. 
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Perry Bresemann 


Our Number I Outcome! 


CSks you familiar with Outcome Based Education? 

The responses to this question are all over the board. Some 
administrators reply with a quick and emphatic “Yes!” Some 
respond with a questioning “I think so.” Others take time to 
clarify their response as the subject of Outcome Based Educa- 
tion strikes an interesting chord. 

Five Lutheran School administrators were asked if they 
were familiar with the basic premises of Outcome Based Edu- 
cation. Each indicated a working knowledge of the subject. 
Through reading educational journals, attending conferences 
and discussions with other professionals each had formulated an 
opinion related to the subject and the impact it would have on 
their schools. Here are a few of their comments: 

“OBE is politically dangerous in this state!” While the 
principal indicated there are elements in the concept of OBE that 
are valuable it does not appear that they will “adopt” OBE. They 
will glean ideas from it and look for ways to improve their 
program with this additional input. 

“I’m not blazing a trail (to OBE)!” was the response of 
another administrator. He quickly added, “More guidance is 
needed.” 

“We're very conscious of outcomes,” said another. “Out- 
comes are important to Lutheran schools, they show our re- 
sults!” 

The opinions about OBE are all over the board. One 
administrator thought about OBE and the Lutheran School and 
summed it up in this way—’I think we are outcome based—but 
different.” 

Indeed there is something special about Lutheran Schools! 
Weare different. We do strive for outcomes that other schools 
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do not. We do focus on a series of “outcomes” that others don’t touch! 

Our team of administrators responded in this way to a question about our “#1 Outcome,” 

“We want graduates who are spiritually alive!” “We want graduates who are prepared 
for their future life—on earth and in heaven!” “We want our graduates to have a savin g faith 
in Jesus Christ!” “We want our graduates to know our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ and to 
be excited about sharing the Good News! We want our graduates to live their faith!” 

There are many opinions about OBE and its impact on the educational process but there 
is no doubt of the #1 Outcome of the Lutheran school! We teach Christ crucified! We share 
the Good News in our classrooms every day. We recognize that we have been called to plant 
the seeds of faith and that the Holy Spirit will work in the lives of His people. 

Lutheran school faculties around the country will need to address Outcome Based 
Education, and what a golden opportunity that offers to talk about our #1 Outcome. What a 
golden opportunity to discuss why we are different, What an opportunity to remind ourselves 
that we have a unique privilege to be used by our Lord to “share the Caring Christ.”+ 

(Special thanks to Kevin Parviz, Paul Brandt, Corrine DeStephan, James Smith and Leon 
Bierlein!) 








Spanking Takes a Licking 


Twice as many parents choose time-outs over spanking as a method of discipline. In fact, 
over the past 30 years the number of parents who spank their children under the age of 12 had 
dropped by two-thirds. 


The percentage of parents taking away television privileges to discipline their children 
dropped from 38 percent to 15 percent. Spankings and hugs don’t take a lot of parental time; 
time-outs and groundings can mean that substitute aclivitics have to be created. Maybe that 
explains why the TV stays on. 


The study, cited in Education Week (May 19, 1993), compared parental discipline in 
1962 and 1992. (Parents could list more than one method.) 


1962 1992 
Time-out 20% 38% 
Lecturing nicely 23% 24% 
Spanking 59% 19% 
Withholding TV 38% 15% 
Scolding not so nicely 17% 15% 
Grounding 5% 14% 
Taking away allowance 4% 2% 


(Christian Home and School, September 1993) 
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Rich Bimler 
Laughing More in ’94! 


ae how has 1994 been treating you? And we’re almost half-way 
through it already. 

Regardless of our moods right now, we can still celebrate the 
presence and joy of the Lord in our lives! And that’s why we can also 
encourage each other to “laugh more in ’94"! There’s still plenty of 
time left! 

Listed here are a number of ways to make sense and keep your 
sense of humor during the summer months and on into the fall season. 
Try them out, add your own, talk to others about allowing the Lord into 
your life to leap out through laughter to those around you! Novelist 
Peter DeVries comments that “‘the irresistible truth ts found in the fact 
that the funny and the sad are correlates rather than contraries. You 
laugh at that which, if there were more of it, would be painful.” 

Here are some thoughts on laughing more in ’94: 

1. Make a “joy” list and post it in your office or on your 
refrigerator to remind you of the fun things happening in and 
around you. 

2. Take “funny photos” of yourself, your grandkids, yourclass, 
or your staff. Anything goes—rabbit ears, silly grins, and 
even disguises! 

3. Take a mini-vacation, by dreaming during your drive to the 
office, at a staff meeting, in a classroom, or whenever your 
mind needs to escape reality. No travel awards given, but the 
quick trip is certainly worth it! 

4, Stand naked at the mirror and laugh at yourself. It just keeps 
us humble! 

5. Call an old friend from high school, just to say hi. She 
probably won’t remember you either! 

6. Help someone who is struggling with life. Visit a widow, 
invite anewcomer to your home, befriend a newly divorced 
person, Laughing and loving go very well together. 
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7. Write a “happy note” to someone this week. A friendly postcard certainly lifts th 
spirits of the receiver. And all for only 19 cents! ¢ 
8. Cutoutcartoons from the newspapers and post them on your office door as the “jok, 
of the week.” : 
9. Spend time in watching a child do what children do well—living life to the fullest) 
10. . 


Reflect on the Scriptures. They are “new” to us each day. And as you reflect, seg 
how the Lord continues to work love and joy and laughter through you to others. 


Shirley K. Morgenthaler 


Roots and Wings 


even today! 


Look out, world! Watch out, summer months! Here comes laughter and love and 


listening and even ludicrous ways of living life in the Lord.+ 
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A Letter from Mother Teresa 


Beginning, “Dear Thomas Farrell,” and thanking him for his offer to write an article and help 
raise money, the letter became a kind, but firm, lecture. 


She wrote that his idea for raising money was “not in keeping with ourcharism. We and 
the poor fully depend on Divine Providence which comes to us through the spontaneous 
sharing of the rich and the poor. 


“Tf you want to help, share something of yourself—not from your abu ndance—but until 
it hurts. Give what costs you—make a sacrifice—do without something you like, so you may 
share what you have saved thus with those who do not even have what they need. Then your 
giving will be true giving—loving until it hurts. 

“I pray for you that you concentrate more and more on raising funds of love and 
compassion and so see no one around feels unwanted and unloved. Be God’s hands to serve 
the poor in your spare time, and be His heart to love the poorest of the poor all the time.” 


It concluded, “God bless you,” and was signed by her. 


ks the home stretch of yet another busy year in your classroom. How 
high is your trust-quotient with the children? How ready are they to move 
out and beyond? How well have you done in creating atranquility of trust, 
ahaven of healing? What about your ability to bea stand-in for God? How 
have you done in being a window through which children can see Jesus? 
How about your success in being a Jesus-in-skin? 

Is all of this a challenge beyond your capacity? Take heart! It's a 
challenge beyond the capacity of any person without the empowerment of 
the Holy Spirit. 

A recently popular song includes the phrase, “the wind beneath my 
wings.” I think that’s an apt description of the Holy Spirit, don’t you? Is 
he the wind beneath your wings? Do you have wings? Are spiri tual wings 
possible? 

There is an old adage that reads, “Parents need to give two things to 
their children. One is roots, the other wings.” 

AllyearI have been writing about aspects of rootedness: trust, havens 
of healing, windows and skin through which children see God. Those 
roots are important. Those roots are the foundations on which the faith of 
the children whom you teach can grow. Those roots are built on Jesus and 
his atoning life/death/resurrection. 

Butrootedness is only half of the gift. The other halfis ‘““wingedness,” 
the ability to use wings—spiritual wings—to soar above trials and 
troubles. Torise above problems and puzzlements. To conquer self-doubt 
and separations, insecurity and isolation. To deal with divorce and 
disillusionment. To cope with loneliness and leaving. To overcome bias 
and bigotry. 

How is your own wingedness coming? How rooted are you to allow 
winging to happen? Yes, that’s right. It’s the roots that are necessary to 
produce the wings. I know this seems like a mixture of metaphors, but both 
ideas are present in Scripture. Paul exhorts us in Ephesians 3 to be rooted 
and grounded in Jesus, the foundation of our faith. 
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Isaiah writes the clearest picture of using our wings. “Those who hope in the Lord. .. wij] 
soar on wings like eagles.” Not just any wings! Eagles’ wings!!! Eagles, the high-soaring, 
above-the-treetops fliers who defy gravity and go beyond. That’s the kind of wingedness your 
rootedness can produce. 

But it’s not only wingedness for yourself that is at stake. It’s wingedness for all of those 
children in your classroom, your program. Quick, before time runs out, do a root-check ang 
a wing-check. Are those roots and wings growing in the children? Have you given them 
appropriate security and safety to foster that growth? 

Roots and wings are fed on trust and security. Roots and wings are nurtured in a safe 
haven. Roots and wings are encouraged by Jesus through the representatives he has called to 
teach his special little ones. Roots and wings are cultivated through the “in-skin-ness” ang 
“windowing” of God’s emissaries to his children, 

We, the teachers of the young, are most particularly in the root and wing business. We 
are teaching the ones he says represent the “greatest” in his kingdom. 

Get those roots strong. Get ready to watch a lot of soaring!-++ 





Early Years 


A study set for release this week says millions of young children are being cared for in settings 
that require no training in early-childhood education. 

The study, conducted at the Center for Career Development in Early Care and Education 
at Wheelock College in 1991, showed that 35 states do not require child-care-center teachers 
to have undergone such training and 16 states do not require early-childhood teaching 
certificates for public school teachers. Of states that do have certificates, 14 do not require 
experience working with pre-kindergarten children. 

The 50-state study, based on surveys of child-care-licensing, teacher-certification, and 
higher-education officials, as well as early-childhood experts, also cites gaps in access and 
funding for training; content standards; and training for infant-, toddler-, and school-age care. 


The lack of systematic training ‘is going to affect the next generation very seriously,” 
said Gwen Morgan, the director of the Wheelock center and author of the report, which will 
be available in September.. Education Week, June 1993 
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Carl Schalk 


Alternative To What? 


Te word—or to be more exact, the phrase—is “alternative worship.” 
It is one of the current buzzwords being bandied about among those who 
believe they have the answer to declining attendance, lack of appeal, or 
a general sense of ennui in Sunday worship. 

The question, of course, is: Alternative to what? The simple answer 
is: Alternative to what we are presently doing on Sunday. What are our 
present worship practices in Lutheran churches in America? There is no 
simple answer to that question, but most Lutheran churches tend to fall 
into one of two categories: 1) those who claim to “follow the hymnal” 
and 2) those who make no pretense of doing so. 

The first group which claims to “follow the hymnal” is probably the 
larger. They have the book in the pews, but many useit in a way that picks 
and chooses, cuts and pastes, deletes this and adds that, all done with 
casual off-handedness that effectively vitiates any resemblance to the 
order they pretend to follow. They use the book, but selectively, 
according to the personal tastes and whims of the parish leadership. They 
“have the book” but often fail to grasp its centeredness in Baptism, the 
Scripture, and the Eucharist, treating it instead as a general book of 
worship resources from which they pick and choose according to their 
own tastes and personal predilections. The results are largely predict- 
able. 

The second group makes no pretense of “following the hymnal” 
opting instead for a passing parade of trendy gimmicks designed—their 
inventors insist—to attract “outsiders”, renew those who have tired of 
“traditional” worship, and generally reinvigorate what they like to refer 
to as the “worship experience.” This group likes to use words such as 
“creative” or “experimental” to describe their efforts. They like to think 
of themselves as “on the cutting edge.” These are the “alternative 
worship” folks who are convinced the traditional liturgy has lost what- 
ever force or validity it may have once had. 
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What is really needed is an alternative to both of these sadly inadequate alternatives, the 
one which claims to follow the liturgy but has lost its heart and center, and the other which 
rejects the church’s worship tradition and has largely capitulated to the surrounding culture, 

The real alternative is to begin to recapture the dynamic of the church’s worship tradition 
as it is centered in water, word, bread and wine. For that purpose any of the currently available 
Lutheran hymnals are good places to begin—if we are determined to use them in the way they 
were intended, in their fullness and richness, with the strong symbols of the liturgy working 
their way. 

When this occurs—and it is happening in Lutheran parishes today!—the pervasive 
deviations of cultic individualism, formalism, and worship as entertainment will soon atrophy 
before the strength and vigor of the liturgy which has nourished Christians for centuries and 
yet is renewed and reformed in each new generation and age. 

The liturgy has not really been tried and found wanting. Ithas rather been largely ignored 
and dismissed. It’s time we gave the liturgy a chance. The church—and especially its 
children—deserve it. 





MUSIC STUDENTS SOUGHT FOR 1994 CAMP 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Lutheran Summer Music, the national Lutheran high school music camp, will be held this 
coming summer on the campus of St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota, from June 19 to 
July 17. 

“We have scholarships to help talented but needy high school students attend a national 
summer music camp. We can even provide transportation assistance for those students who 
could not otherwise attend acamp far from home,” states John Lunde, Director of Admissions 
and Financial Aid. 

AAL Member scholarships of from $200 to $600 are available to AAL members 
accepted for attendance at Lutheran Summer Music. 

For additional information, call John Lunde at (402) 474-7177 or write Lutheran Music 
Program, Inc., Carlos Messerli, Executive Director, 2225 Washington Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 68502. 
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Eugene L. Krentz 


Thinking About The Future 


i can bea “heady” and engaging exercise to think about the future. Even 


though we can affirm, with St. Paul, that thinking about the future is like 
looking “through a glass darkly,” we dare not be deterred from thinking 
about it. 

J have heard the voices of those who assert, “Why waste your time 
thinking about the future; what’ s happening now is what really matters.” 
While I do not diminish the importance of the present, it is my firm 
conviction that not to think about the possibilities of the future will lead 
to afuture that is limited. Our Lord tied the presentand the future together 
in a most appropriate way when He speaks about the cost of following 
Him, “for which of you, desiring to build a tower, does not first sit down 
and count the cost, whether he has enough to complete it?’(Luke 14:28) 

We're thinking about the future, even as we address the present, at 
Concordia University. We believe it to be the responsible and right thing 
to do if we are 

to better prepare educators to serve students, schools, parishes, and 

the church 


to implement curriculum changes which make the academic expe- 
rience relevant 

to educate students so that they will think rather than amass 
information 


to keep faith with our commitment to be a university rather than just 
be called one 

to assist the church in seizing the opportunities of the present and 
shaping a vibrant future 

to use the gifts wrapped up in those who share in the life of the 
campus community. 


There are undoubtedly other reasons which further underscore the 
need to think about the future. The reasons cited are compelling enough. 
Let it be said, however, that thinking about the future must also happen 
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in the place where you work, in the classroom and the school where you teach, in the Parish 
where you worship, in the church body of which you are a part and in the family where yoy 
belong. 

We may be too locked into the orbit of the present to find quality time to think about the 
future. But the changes all about us are the wake up call that must convince us that the future 
begins now. Not to think about it and plan for it will likely see us, the church, a school, or a 
university ending up where we would least like to be. 





New Worship Reference Book 


St. Louis, MO—CPH introduces Lutheran Worship: History and Practice, a companion to 
Lutheran Worship, edited by Dr. Fred L. Precht for the Commission on Worship of The 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod. 

Written by pastors and professors of theology, worship and music, the volume provides 
background useful to those using Lutheran Worship as well as users of other worship books. 
Topics include liturgical renewal, liturgy and evangelism, the church year, music, the 
sacraments, confirmation and prayer. 

Lutheran Worship: History and Practice was written to help pastors, church musicians 
and worship planners address current questions about worship alternatives with solid 
historical and theological information. 

Additional Information: 53-1015 $19.95, Hardback 6” x 9’ 608 pp., Category: 
Theological Books, ISBN 0-570-04255-0, Released January 15, 1994 
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